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Through  high  standards  in  every  aspect  of 
newspaper  publishing,  from  quality 
editorial  content  and  nationally  recognized 
photography  to  state  of  the  art  color 
reproduction,  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers  prove  that  It’s  teamwork  that 
generates  an  exceptional  daily  newspaper. 
In  fact,  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers 
demonstrates  that  every  day  by  producing 
three  of  the  most  respected  papers  in 
Southern  California;  The  Daily  Breeze, 
The  Outlook  and  The  News-Pilot.  All 
three  of  these  newspapers  are  at  the  top 
of  their  field  because  of  teamwork, 
the  key  to  achieving  excellence. 
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STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

invites  applications  for: 

The  John  S.  Knight  Fellowships 
for  Professional  Journalists 
for  1993-94 

A  journalism  fellowship  is  a  sabbatical  from  deadlines,  an  escape  from 
the  newsroom.  But  it’s  far  more— it  can  be  the  most  stimulating  year  of 
your  life. 

Each  year,  12  professionals  from  U.S.  print  and  broadcast  journalism 
are  awarded  Knight  Fellowships  at  Stanford  University.  They  pursue  an 
academic  year  of  study,  intellectual  growth,  and  personal  change  at  one 
of  the  world’s  great  universities,  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
The  Fellowship  is  pure  freedom— no  required  tests  or  papers. 

Knight  Fellows  go  on  to  great  things  in  journalism.  Among  their  many 
prestigious  awards  are  fifteen  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

The  program  seeks  applicants  who  have  demonstrated  uncommon 
excellence  in  their  work  and  who  have  the  potential  of  reaching  the  top 
ranks  in  their  specialization.  All  fulltime  journalists  in  news/editorial 
work  are  eligible. 

Applications  are  encouraged  from  members  of  ethnic  minorities. 

Up  to  two  fellowships  may  be  awarded  to  those  in  business/manage¬ 
ment  positions. 

Candidates  must  have  seven  years’  professional  experience.  Fellows 
receive  a  stipend  of  $30,000,  plus  tuition  and  a  book  allowance.  All  aca¬ 
demic  and  social  benefits  are  open  to  spouses  of  Fellows. 

The  application  deadline  is  February  1,  1993. 

For  brochure  and  application  form,  write  or  phone: 

John  S.  Knight  Fellowships 

Department  of  Communication 

Stanford  University 

Stanford,  CA  94305-2050 

(415)  723-4937 
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NOVIMBER 

5-y — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Hilton 
Hotel,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

B-T — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Student  and  Professional 
Conferences,  The  Stouffer  Tower  City  Plaza  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
B“B — Society  of  Environmental  Journalists,  Annual  Conference,  The 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

11-1 B — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1  R- 1  S — American  Advertising  Federation,  Western  Advertising 
Leadership  Conference,  Ceasar’s  Palace  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

1  R- 1  S — Singles  Press  Association,  Fall  Conference,  The  Howard 
Johnson  Hotel  and  Conference  Center,  Daytona  Beach,  Ha. 

1 S-R 1  — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference,  The  Hilton 
Hawaiian  Village,  Waikiki,  Hawaii. 

1  8-R 1  — Society  of  Ptofessional  Journalists,  Annual  Conference, 
The  Stouffer  Harbor  Plaza  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JANUARY 

B-R — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/National  Press  Club,  Joint 
Conference  on  In-depth  Reporting,  The  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  at 
Metro  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  B- 1 B — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Paper  Valley,  Appleton,  Wis. 

R 1  -R3 — Tennessee  Press  Institute/Tennessee  Press  Association, 
Winter  Convention,  The  Sheraton  Music  City  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
RR-RB — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

RB-30 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The 
Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

39-3 1  — Michigan  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

R9-3 1  — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Radisson  South  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

NOVEMBER 

B-B — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Building  and  Managing 
the  Human  Resources  Function,”  The  Adam’s  Mark,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Yellow  Pages  Workshop, 
The  Marriott  Hotel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

B — New  England  Newspaper  Association/New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Executives,  ABC  Recordkeeping  Workshop,  The  Radisson 
Heritage  Hotel,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

B- 1 1  — ^Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Leadership  in  the  News¬ 
room”  Workshop,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1  3 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Copy  Desk  Workshop, 
The  Radisson  Hotel,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

1  3- 1  B — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  “Making  the  Difference: 
New  Ideas  in  Classified  Advertising,”  The  Courtyatd  by  Marriott,  Chica¬ 
go,  111. 

1  S- 1 8 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Leadership  in  Opera¬ 
tions/Production”  Workshop,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1  5-R 1  — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Executives  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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By  Henry  McNulty 

HERE  IS  A  chance  for  you  to  put  on  your  thinking  caps, 
sharpen  your  pencils,  and  tackle  the  same  sort  of  questions 
faced  all  the  time  by  editors. 

I  have  concocted  five  scenarios — some  based  on  actual 
news  events — requiring  good  news  judgment.  No  answer  is 
completely  right  or  completely  wrong;  reasonable  people 
will  differ  on  how  to  handle  each  situation. 

If  you  were  the  editor,  what  would  your  choices  be?  Please 
clip  out  this  column  after  checking  your  responses  for  each 
case.  (But  please  don’t  create  a  third  response.)  You  may  ex¬ 
plain  your  answers,  if  you  wish. 

Then  mail  your  responses  to  Henry  McNulty,  Reader 
Representative,  The  Hartford  Courant,  285  Broad  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  06115. 

CASE  NO.  1 

•  Your  reporter  is  covering  a  speech  made  by  a  local  politi¬ 
cian.  The  politician  makes  a  joke  in  the  speech  that  offends 
several  members  of  the  audience,  who  stand  up  and  walk 
out.  The  person  covering  the  speech  reports  this,  but  in  the 
story  repeats  the  joke  told  by  the  politician.  It  has  a  sexual 
theme.  In  editing  the  story: 

A.  You  delete  the  joke,  because  you  consider  it  inappro¬ 
priate  for  your  newspaper. 

B.  You  let  it  stand,  on  the  grounds  that  otherwise  your 
readers  cannot  properly  judge  the  actions  of  those  who 
walked  out. 

CASE  NO.  2 

•  A  reporter  and  an  editor  have  been  assigned  to  do  a  story 
on  unmarried  teen-age  parents  in  your  town.  They  come 
back  with  a  story  that  shows  the  joys  and  sorrows  faced  by 
these  young  parents.  The  young  people  face  some  serious 
problems,  but  there  are  happy  times,  too,  and  the  words  and 
photos  show  this.  At  a  news  meeting,  the  editors  divide  into 
two  camps.  Which  side  do  you  join? 

A.  Teen-age  parenthood  is  one  of  the  most  serious  social 
ills  faced  by  your  city.  You  are  afraid  that  the  story,  as  sub¬ 
mitted,  makes  it  look  too  appealing.  You  ask  the  reporter 
and  the  photographer  to  re-do  the  story,  emphasizing  mostly 
the  problems. 

B.  The  reporter  and  the  photographer  found  both  joy  and 
sorrow  when  they  did  their  research,  so  you  argue  that  both 
good  and  bad  should  be  shown  in  the  story.  You  let  it  stand. 

CASE  NO.  3 

•  Your  newspaper  is  about  to  publish  a  wire-service  story 
on  the  “Overground  Railroad,”  a  network  that  would  help 
women  get  abortions  if  Roe  v.  Wade  were  to  be  overturned. 
The  story  is  neutral  as  to  whether  the  right  to  an  abortion 
should  exist,  but  it  includes,  at  the  end,  the  toll-free  number 
for  the  Overground  Railroad  headquarters.  In  editing  the 
story: 

A.  You  let  the  phone  number  stand.  You  reason  that  it  is 
simply  a  way  to  help  interested  readers,  similar  to  printing 

(See  Chnbudsman  on  page  35) 
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Watorgcrt*  in  Amnricon  Mnmory: 
How  Wo  Romombor,  Forgot,  and 
RoconstrucI  tho  Post.  Michael 
Schudson.  (BasicBooks,  10  E.  53rd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022-5299.)  282 
pages.  $24. 

What  is  the  legacy  of  Watergate  for 
the  media? 

In  its  broadest  sense,  according  to  so¬ 
ciologist  and  sometime  media  critic, 
Michael  Schudson,  the  1972  Watergate 
break-in  and  coverage  which  led  to  the 
resignation  of  President  Nixon  “is  a 
myth  of  David  and  Goliath,  of  power¬ 
less  individuals  overturning  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  overwhelming  might.”  Howev¬ 
er,  myths,  while  sustained  by  kernels  of 
truth,  he  says,  “necessarily  have  multi¬ 
ple  meanings.” 

In  a  chapter  on  the  media  and  Wa¬ 
tergate,  he  chips  away  at  the  central 
myth  of  an  idealistic  and  courageous 
press.  Memory  when  sorted  out,  he  says, 
shows  ‘“the  press’  as  a  whole  did  not 
pursue  Watergate,  at  least  not  in  the 
beginning.” 

His  second  comment  on  the  media 
myth  is  that  “journalists  did  not  uncov¬ 
er  Watergate  unassisted.”  He  says  there 
would  have  been  no  presidential  resig¬ 
nation  if  there  had  not  been  the  role  of 
Judge  John  Sirica,  the  Ervin  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  presence  and  finding  of  the 
White  House  tapes. 

Thirdly,  he  questions  what  passes  as 
lofty  motives  of  the  media  in  Water¬ 
gate.  He  notes  the  Washington  Post,  still 
nursing  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
Times  published  the  Pentagon  papers 
first,  had  “a  delicious  sense  of  revenge 
in  the  Post’s  pursuit  of  Watergate.”  If 
Post  editor  Ben  Bradlee  “was  out  to  get 
anyone,  it  was  the  New  York  Times, 
not  Richard  Nixon.” 

Schudson  debunks  the  sacred  memo¬ 
ry  of  Watergate  in  other  areas.  “Water¬ 
gate  did  not  initiate  a  wave  of  interest 
in  journalism  among  students,”  he 
notes,  citing  an  upward  swing  in  j- 
school  enrollment  before  Watergate. 
Other  factors  likely  influenced  the  stu¬ 
dents,  he  suggests — among  them,  the 
lingering  fresh  image  of  John  Kennedy 
at  press  conferences;  the  increased  im¬ 
portance  of  news  to  young  persons  fac¬ 
ing  the  draft,  increased  salaries  in  cer¬ 
tain  media,  new  opportunities  for 
women  in  media,  and  other  factors. 

He  also  laments  the  influence  of  Wa¬ 
tergate  creating  celebrities — the  “cele- 
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brification”  of  journalists,  especially 
those  working  out  of  Washington. 

The  Watergate  legacy,  says  Schud¬ 
son,  is  also  a  factor  in  the  rise  of  pruri¬ 
ent  reporting.  “Watergate  helped  stim¬ 
ulate  this,  particularly  when  the  White 
House  transcripts  produced  extraordi¬ 
nary  shock  and  prurient  interest  in  the 
private  language  and  private  attitude  of 
President  Nixon  and  his  top  advisers.” 

Schudson  also  attributed  the  growing 
interest  of  media  in  private  and  pruri¬ 
ent  matters  to  events  such  as  Edward 
Kennedy  and  the  fatal  accident  at 
Chappaquiddick  in  1969,  Jimmy 
Carter’s  promotion  of  character  as  a 
test  for  public  office,  the  development 
of  behind-the-scenes  political  tv  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  face-to-face  60  Minutes. 

Also  Schudson  sees  Vietnam,  not 
Watergate,  as  the  key  in  extending  the 
adversarial  relationship  between  the 
media  and  government. 

He  traces  the  language  of  Watergate 
in  humor  and  fiction,  from  novels  to  di¬ 
alogue  on  tv  sitcoms. 

Schudson  speculates  that  Watergate 
is  remembered  particularly  because  the 
world  has  not  essentially  changed. 
Memory  of  the  Holocaust  is  sustained 
because  of  the  continuation  of  anti- 
Semitism;  memory  of  American  slavery 
because  of  continuing  racism.  “Similar¬ 
ly,  nothing  keeps  the  memory  of  Wa¬ 
tergate  more  alive  than  the  continued 
vulnerability  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
executives’  capacity  and  willingness  to 
work  outside  the  written  law  and  con¬ 
sensual  understandings  of  it.” 

Schudson,  author  of  Discovering  the 
News  and  other  books,  is  professor  of 
communication  and  sociology  at  the 
University  of  California,  San  Diego. 

Th«  Reporter  and  Hi*  Law*  Tach- 
niques  of  Covaring  lb*  Covrts. 

Lyle  W.  Denniston.  (Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  562  W.  113th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10025.)  289  pages.  $32.50; 
paper,  $14.95. 

This  book  offers  an  outline  of  the 
U.S.  court  system  and  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  and  how  they  work  in  making  deci¬ 
sions  and  regulations.  There  are  tips  on 
what  kinds  of  stories  a  reporter  might 
develop  when  dealing  with  a  legal  body 
and  how  to  go  about  it. 

Advice  ranges  from  how  to  follow 
the  paper  trail  in  a  court  to  how  to  get 
along  with  lawyers  and  court  aides.  The 


book  is  a  useful  map  of  things  legal  and 
includes  a  glossary  of  legal  terms. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  advice  is  a  little 
too  general  and  obvious.  For  instance,  the 
reader  is  told  accessing  records  “is  a 
process  substantially  aided  by  diplomacy.” 

No  court  seems  to  be  overlooked,  as 
a  chapter  on  special  courts  offers  the 
way  around  divorce  courts,  probate 
courts  and  juvenile  courts. 

The  book  first  appeared  12  years  ago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion.  A  new  preface  in  this  1992  edi¬ 
tion  updates  development  in  libel  and 
other  matters  of  law  and  the  press. 

Denniston,  a  reporter  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  press  corps  and  is  ad¬ 
junct  professor  of  law  at  the  George¬ 
town  University  Law  Center. 

Tb*  Coursa  of  ixclusion— 1 882- 
1 924t  San  Francisco  Nowspapor 
Covorago  of  tbo  Cbinoso  and 
Japanoso  in  tho  Unilod  Slatos. 

Jules  Becker.  (Mellen  Research  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  534  Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Calif.  94133.)  336  pages. 

Becker’s  study  of  West  Coast  papers, 
particularly  the  Chronicle  and  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  San  Francisco,  shows  how  in¬ 
fluential  media  biases  can  be  in  the 
public  sphere. 

He  lays  squarely  at  the  door  of  news¬ 
papers  the  fear  and  hatred  that  peaked 
in  legislation  against  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  He  begins  with  1882  when 
the  initial  Chinese  Restriction  Act  be¬ 
came  law,  prohibiting  Chinese  immi¬ 
gration,  and  ends  with  1924  when  an 
immigration  bill  was  passed  with  a  sec¬ 
tion  that  excluded  Japanese.  He  quotes 
editorials  and  articles  that  warned  that 
jobs  would  be  lost  to  the  newcomers 
and  that  Chinese  and  Japanese  would 
never  be  assimilated. 

Becker  touches  on  how  media  culti¬ 
vation  of  biases  toward  Chinese  and 
Japanese  affected  attitudes  toward 
Asians  in  World  War  II  and  today.  He 
suggests  that  studies  be  done  of  biases 
expressed  in  the  past  in  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  order  to  understand  current 
overt  and  subtle  prevailing  attitudes  in 
contemporary  communities. 

Becker  is  a  lecturer  at  Dominican 
College,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

—  Hiley  Ward 
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9  Stifling  the  Media? 

Charges  have  surfaced  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  may  have  disbanded  its 
FoIA  office  to  hamper  the  media  inves¬ 
tigation  of  a  Bush  appointee. 


1  O  Wanted 

A  Maryland  sheriffs  department  has 
sought  the  help  of  news  organizations 
in  tracking  down  a  notorious  interna¬ 
tional  fugitive. 


DEPARTMEI 

2  Calendar 

2  The  Ombudsman 

3  Book  Reviews 


Page  10  Papers  help  in  the  manhunt 


22  Advertising/Promotion — 1980s 
buzzwords  may  answer  1 990s  advertising 
prayers;  Voters  give  poor  marks  to  the 
presidential  candidates’  television  ads;  Ad 
Scene. 


1 6  Campus  Journalism 
When  the  opinion  editor  and  music 
writer  of  the  QC  Quad  at  New  York’s 
Queens  College  ran  for  student  office, 
it  nearly  killed  the  newspaper. 


26  News  Tech — The  Knight'Ridder 
Information  Design  Lab  assesses  opportU' 
nines  to  exploit  a  new  generation  of  versa¬ 
tile  devices. 


30  Syndicates/News  Services — Syn¬ 
dicated  columnists  offer  their  opinions 
about  Bush,  Clinton  and  Perot  as  election 
day  nears;  Political  art  exhibit  looks  at  the 
Bush  and  Reagan  years. 


1  2  The  Bleeding  Dinosaur 

A  bankruptcy  judge  clears  a  major  ob¬ 
stacle  for  Mortimer  Zuckerman  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  New  York  Daily  News  when 
she  voids  lifetime  job  guarantees  for 
167  employees. 


1  3  Women  Readers 

A  Scripps  Howard  editorial  executive 
says  more  resources  should  be  devoted 
to  reaching  women  newspaper  readers 
because  they  are  much  coveted  by  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


1  8  Newspeople  in  the  News 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

Columnist  Jimmy  Breslin  responds  to 

E&P  story. 


20  Legal  Briefs 


25  Financial 


25  Stock  Tables 


44  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Taking  the  Committee  Way  Out.  At 
the  newspaper  of  the  ’90s,  more  office 
politicians  see  advantages  in  joining  or 
forming  wasteful  executive  power  ses¬ 


Zuckerman  gets  OK 
to  buy  Daily  News 


llfoody  wants  to  DMSi  Kirs  shraw 


36  Classified 


Page  12  Mort  gets  the  green  light 


sions  and  make-work  brainstrom  parties. 
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I  I  You  can’t  Xerox 

Trademarks  a 

and  the  Press  gsgr 


WhenYxiNeedlhideniaricPiDlBC^ 

NoaieCCT«s\buLike\AfeDa 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  weekly  trade  journal  of 
the  newspaper  industry.  It  reaches  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  editors  as  well  as  reporters,  wire 
services,  communications  professionals  at 
advertising  agencies  and  public  relations  firms. 


Over  83,000  professionals  start  their  week  by  reading  Editor  &  Publisher.  Advertising  p 
in  Editor  &  Publisher's  special  December  5  "Trademarks  and  the  Press"  pullout  } 

I 

section  helps  secure  your  trademarks'  proper  usage  by  the  news  industry.  The  } 

I 

trademark  section  is  directed  to  the  reporters  and  editors  of  America's  newspapers. 

The  editorial  in  this  section  will  be  written  by  some  of  the  foremost  trademark  experts 
in  the  country  and  will  be  specifically  targeted  at  newspaper  professionals. 
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Press  bashing 

FOUR  YEARS  AGO,  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  not  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  participated  in  the  quadrennial  sport  of  all  politicians — criticizing 
the  press  for  alleged  unfairness  in  covering  the  campaign. 

Just  before  Election  Day  1988,  Kennedy  spoke  to  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  association  in  Boston.  E6?P  reported  that  he  had  joined  the  growing 
chorus  of  journalists,  politicians  and  academics  to  denounce  press  complicity  in 
the  presidential  campaign.  “We  are  reading  more  news  than  is  fit  to  print  and 
hearing  more  news  than  is  fit  to  broadcast,”  he  said. 

This  is  typical  of  criticism  that  has  become  virulent  every  four  years  since  the 
reign  of  FDR.  He  was  probably  the  one  who  started  it  because  he  was  opposed  edi¬ 
torially  by  many  more  newspapers  than  supported  him  in  his  four  election  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  has  now  become  a  popular  diversion  and  this  present  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  is  no  exception. 

Everyone  has  gotten  into  the  act.  Even  Mrs.  Bush.  All  three  major  candidates, 
their  aides,  and  their  supporters  have  thrown  punches  at  the  press  at  one  time  or 
another.  The  press  is  criticized  as  much  for  what  it  doesn’t  print  as  for  what  it  does. 
Since  all  three  candidates  have  blamed  the  press  for  something,  it  would  seem  the 
ultimate  conclusion  must  be  that  the  press  is  being  eminently  fair  in  its  treatment 
of  all. 

We  read  one  day  that  President  Bush  has  been  attacking  the  press  viciously  for 
not  getting  his  message  across  to  the  voters.  The  next  day  we  read  he  has  softened 
his  attack.  He  said  he  would  classify  the  traveling  press — camera  crews  and  pho¬ 
tographers — as  “good  guys.”  The  bad  guys  are  “all  those  talking  heads  that  come 
on  national  television  and  tell  us  how  bad  everything  is,”  he  said.  Now  we  have 
some  indication  that  his  criticism  is  directed  more  at  television  and  not  print  me¬ 
dia. 

But  he  might  pay  some  attention  to  his  press  secretary.  Marlin  Fitzwater,  who 
has  paid  the  press  a  compliment  the  candidates  should  have  proffered.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  Ross  Perot’s  charges  about  Republican  plans  to  smear  his  daughter,  Fitzwa¬ 
ter  said: 

“I  think  the  news  media  need  to  take  a  look  at  this  because  they’re  the  only  ones 
left  who  can  investigate  it....” 

That  is  a  rare  compliment  to  the  press  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign. 

Editorial  pages 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  WRITERS,  stating  their  own  opinions  or  reflecting 
those  of  their  employers,  are  not  afraid  to  express  an  opinion  on  anything  from 
Afghanistan  to  city  hall  and  the  governor’s  office.  And  yet,  more  than  50%  of 
them  (according  to  E&P’s  count,  less  than  two  weeks  before  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion)  said  that  they  were  uncommitted  or  do  not  express  an  opinion  on  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  presidential  candidates.  The  figures  will  be  adjusted  by  some  late  declara¬ 
tions  just  before  Election  Day,  but  historically  the  uncommitted  newspapers  have 
been  increasing  since  1940  when  only  13.4%  fell  in  that  column. 

If  an  editor  spends  the  entire  campaign  analyzing  and  commenting  on  the  issues 
and  the  candidates,  we  think  it  is  incumbent  on  him  or  her  to  give  readers  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  one  candidate  is  better  than  another.  Does  the  newspaper  have  an  opin¬ 
ion?  If  so,  what  is  it?  If  not,  why  not? 
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Paul  Smith,  33,  editor  on  leave 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
who  was  given  a  commission  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  Navy’s 
press  relations  staff  then  joined  the 
Office  of  War  Information  as  director 
of  the  newsroom,  resigned  his  Navy 
commission  and  enlisted  in  the 
Marines  as  a  private.  He  said  there 
was  no  commitment  to  elevate  his 
rank  following  basic  training. 


From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  3 1, 1942 


only  would  have  returned  at  another 
time.  You  won’t  find  a  crowd  of  cops  us¬ 
ing  that  word  in  this  city  for  at  least  a 
long  time. 

Which  is  important.  Editor  &.  Pub¬ 
lisher  failed  to  understand  this  and  made 
it  all  meaningless  and  trivial,  as  did 
Oreskes  in  his  youthful  remarks  to  you. 

It  would  have  helped  if  you  had  spo¬ 
ken  to  me. 

Jimmy  Breslin 

( Breslin  is  a  columnist  for  Newsday  and 
New  York  Newsday.) 

(Managing  Editor’s  note:  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  contact  Breslin  through 
Newsday .  An  official  of  the  newspaper  as¬ 
sured  E&P  that  the  messages  would  be  re¬ 
layed  to  Breslin,  who  works  from  his  home. 
E&P  chose  to  focus  on  Breslin’ s  “humor” 
because  it  is  newsworthy  for  a  journalism 
publication  when  one  journalist  publicly 
ridicules  another  journalist  in  such  a  harsh 
manner  as  Breslin  did  Oreskes.) 

Correction 

TWO  NEWSPAPERS  WERE  wrongly 
identified  in  the  presidential  endorse¬ 
ment  listing  in  last  week’s  E6?P. 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
was  listed  as  endorsing  Bill  Clinton.  It 
endorsed  George  Bush.  The  Oneida 
(N.Y.)  Daily-Dispatch  should  have  been 
listed  as  endorsing  Clinton. 

The  El  Cajon  Daily  Californian  was 
listed  as  endorsing  Bush.  It  does  not  en¬ 
dorse.  The  Salinas  Californian  should 
have  been  listed  as  endorsing  Clinton. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Breslin  offers  his  account 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  whole  page  about  me  (E&P, 
Oct.  10)  and  the  writer  never  spoke  to 
me.  Beautiful!  Herewith  I  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  happened  to  me. 

A  year  ago,  a  group  of  young  blacks  in 
Crown  Heights  in  Brooklyn  saw  me  and 
screamed,  “White  man.”  It  went  on  from 
there. 

When  it  was  over,  I  was  walking 
down  the  street,  a  bit  punched  up, 
clothes  in  tatters.  Cops  from  the  77th 
Precinct  who,  perhaps  because  they  were 
afraid  of  the  large  crowd  that  had  as¬ 
saulted  me,  remained  safely  by  their 
precinct.  They  called  out,  “How  do  you 
like  your  friends  now?” 

When  I  tried  to  shake  the  cobwebs 
out  of  my  head  and  take  the  badge  num¬ 
bers,  they  fled  into  the  stationhouse. 

Then,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  New 
York,  when  thousands  of  cops  stormed 
City  Hall,  many  with  beer  in  hand,  all 
with  guns  on  hip,  several  times  a  single 
voice,  followed  by  a  group,  yelled  at  me, 
“How  do  you  like  what  the  niggers  did  to 


)erdom, 


so  YiARS  AGO  ...  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  strikes  back  at  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  antitrust  action,  de¬ 
claring  it  “is  neither  a  monopoly  nor 
has  it  tended  to  become  such.”  It  also 
charges  that  although  another  news 
photo  service  is  available  to  Marehall 
Field,  who  filed  the  complaint  in 
Chicago,  he  refused  to  enter  into  any 
contract  with  that  agency. 


you  in  Crown  Heights?”  Then  they 
called  the  mayor  the  same  name. 

I  reported  this  in  the  New  York  News- 
day  newspaper.  It  was  not  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times  newspaper.  The  pa¬ 
per  didn’t  even  place  a  story  of  such 
magnitude  on  the  front  page. 

The  day  after  the  riot,  the  Times 
newspaper  editor  who  apparently  blew 
the  story,  Mike  Oreskes,  had  a  reporter 
with  an  Irish  name  call  me  up  and  ask 
how  I  had  heard  such  language  when 
five  Times  reporters  had  not.  I  called  the 
reporter  “the  young  Catholic  messenger” 
and  hung  up.  I  thought  it  was  utterly 
cheap  for  Oreskes  to  use  the  young  man 
with  the  Irish  name.  The  Times  newspa¬ 
per  the  next  day  pointed  out  that  only 
Jimmy  Breslin  had  heard  the  cops  use 
this  word  “nigger”  and  that  five  Times 
reporters  had  not. 

Police  officials  later  confirmed  that 
they  had  heard  the  same  slurs  that  I  had. 

Of  course  I  wrote  something  about 
the  Times  newspaper’s  attempt  to  dig  a 
tunnel  under  me.  I  did  it  with  my  own 
style.  The  humor  seemed  to  be  what  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  writer  felt  was  impor¬ 
tant. 

But  there  was  so  much  more  to  the 
matter,  for  if  a  dangerous  incident  such 
as  this  had  gone  unreported,  the  ugliness 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough... 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 


When  you  need  information  about  a  market's  location, 
transportation,  population,  population  by  age, 
households,  total  disposable  income,  number  of  banks, 
total  deposits,  total  electric  and  gas  meters,  total  auto 
registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water, 
shopping  centers,  retail  outlets,  total  retail  sales, 
newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,139  United  States 
counties  and  1,600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you'll  find 
it  in  the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide. 

You  will  also  find  exclusive  1993  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs...plus  exclusive 
ESd*  standardised  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  market.. .E&P's  1993  estimates 
of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories  such  as  food, 
apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more. 

The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind  that 


provides  you  with  complete  market  information  based 
upon  the  breakdowns  by  newspaper  markets.  We  have 
earned  our  reputation  for  accurate  statistics,  year  after 
year.  We  provide  you  with  estimates  for  the  current  and 
coming  year,  giving  professionals  such  as  yourself  a  head 
start  in  planning  programs  and  budgets.  These  figures 
have  been  consistently  on  target  with  final  government 
figures  that  are  not  available  until  at  least  18  months  later. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling 
equipment,  supplies  or  services,  planning  merchandise 
locations-whatever  your  marketing  aims... the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts 
and  forecasts  tool! 

$90  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill 
out  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Stifling  the  Media? 

Charges  surface  that  the  Department  of  Interior  may  have  disbanded 
its  FoIA  office  to  hamper  media  investigation  of  Bush  appointee 


by  Debra  Qersh 

UNLIKE  THE  STATE  Department, 
which  acted  with  uncharacteristic  speed 
on  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests 
regarding  Bill  Clinton,  there  are  new 
charges  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  may  have  disbanded  its  FoIA  office 
to  stifle  a  media  investigation  of  a  Bush 
administration  appointee. 

Interior  officials  deny  such  allega¬ 
tions,  saying  the  office  was  abolished 
because  of  cuts  in  the  department’s  ap¬ 
propriations  and  that  FoIA  responsibil¬ 
ities  have  been  redistributed  to  other 
offices  within  the  department. 

There  is  concern  on  Capitol  Hill, 
however,  over  how  FoIA  requests  at  In¬ 
terior  are  being  handled. 

Congressman  Sidney  R.  Yates  (D- 
111.)  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  Interior  Subcommit¬ 
tee  recently  sent  a  letter,  dated  Oct.  8, 
to  Interior  Secretary  Manuel  Lujan  Jr. 
expressing  concern  that  the  rights  of 
employees  there  be  protected. 

Also  signing  the  bipartisan  letter 
were  Rep.  Ralph  Regula  (R-Ohio), 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  House 
Interior  subcommittee.  Sen.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  (D-W.Va.),  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  subcommittee  on 
Interior,  and  Sen.  Don  Nickles  (R- 
Okla.),  the  Senate  subcommittee’s 
ranking  minority  member. 

Yates  also  wrote  a  second  letter  Oct. 
14,  expressing  concern  over  a  proposed 
Reduction  in  Force  (RIF)  action,  which 
he  said  would  be  “a  violation  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  we  had  and  should  not  be 
done.” 

Mary  Bain,  Yates’  chief  of  staff,  told 
E&P  that  they  have  yet  to  receive  a  re¬ 
ply  to  the  correspondence,  although 
they  have  called  Interior  twice. 

Bain  added  that,  when  the  congress¬ 
man’s  office  asked  who  is  handling 
FoIA  functions  at  Interior,  the  only  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  in  “garbled  answers.” 


Of  further  concern  is  the  fact  that 
FoIA  functions  reportedly  are  being 
handled  by  the  solicitor’s  office  at  Inte¬ 
rior,  the  same  office  in  which  the 
woman  investigated  by  the  news  media 
works,  Bain  added. 

Regardless  of  whether  Interior’s  ac¬ 
tions  were  motivated  by  politics  or 
purse  strings,  there  are  additional  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  process  by  which  the  of¬ 
fice  was  disbanded. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re¬ 
quires  that  any  changes  in  how  an 
agency  processes  FoIA  requests  and  ap¬ 
peals  must  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  with  adequate  time  for  com¬ 
ment. 

While  it  is  not  illegal  per  se  to  cut 
back  on  FoIA  staffing,  there  must  be 


someone  handling  the  requests,  ex¬ 
plained  Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director 
of  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 

Abolishing  an  entire  office  certainly 
would  seem  to  fall  under  the  category  of 
substantial  change  in  how  FoIA  re¬ 
quests  are  processed,  Kirtley  added, 
noting  that  this  move  does  not  appear 
to  comport  with  the  law. 

Although  the  web  is  a  tangled  one, 
the  story  can  be  traced  back  to  last 
April,  when  CBS  News  began  research¬ 
ing  a  story  about  an  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  employee  who  had  previously 
worked  for  the  political  action  commit¬ 
tee  responsible  for  the  Willie  Horton 
ad  in  the  1988  campaign  and  also  for 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 


According  to  CBS  correspondent 
Eric  Engberg,  he  became  suspicious 
when  financial  disclosure  reports  from 
this  employee  did  not  show  the  PAC 
money.  He  questioned  whether  the  in¬ 
formation  was  left  out  in  order  to  sever 
the  connection  between  the  woman’s 
appointment  and  the  earlier  Bush  cam¬ 
paign. 

Engberg  made  a  number  of  FoIA  re¬ 
quests  to  Interior  for  payroll  and  per¬ 
sonnel  information  that  would  show 
whether  the  employee,  Candace 
Strother,  was  on  the  federal  payroll. 

His  requests  were  handled  quickly 
and  he  was  able  to  go  with  a  story  in 
mid-October  but,  before  his  appeal  on 
redacted  information  from  other  docu¬ 
ments  could  be  handled,  Engberg  said 


the  office  responsible  for  FoIA  requests 
and  appeals  had  been  disbanded. 

“It  seems  to  me  if  you  wanted  to  dis¬ 
courage  a  journalist . . .  one  way  to  do  it 
is  simply  to  shut  down  the  FoIA  office,” 
Engberg  told  E&P,  adding  that  CBS 
lawyers  are  watching  the  situation 
closely. 

According  to  sources  both  inside  In¬ 
terior  and  on  Capitol  Hill,  staffers  in 
the  Office  of  Management  Improve¬ 
ment,  which  counted  among  its  func¬ 
tions  oversight  of  FoIA  requests  and  ap¬ 
peals,  were  abruptly  reassigned  on  Fri¬ 
day,  Oct.  9. 

Leon  Transeau,  formerly  chief.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Directives  and  Regulatory  Man- 


(See  FoIA  on  page  34) 


. . .  The  story  can  be  traced  back  to  last  April,  when 
CBS  News  began  researching  a  story  about  an  Interim 
or  Department  employee  who  had  previously  worked 
for  the  political  action  committee  responsible  for  the 
Willie  Horton  ad  in  the  1988  campaign  . . . 


Wanted 

Sheriff’s  office  seeks  media  help  in  catching  murder  suspect; 
sends  press  kits  to  national,  international  news  organizations 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  , 
Md.,  sheriffs  office  is  taking  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  its  16-year  search  for  interna¬ 
tional  fugitive  Bradford  Bishop. 

Through  information  packets,  akin 
to  press  kits,  the  police  are  asking  U.S. 
and  international  media  to  help  publi¬ 
cize  the  case  and  help  them  bring  Bish¬ 
op  to  justice. 

Officials  believe  that  in  March  1976, 
State  Department  employee  William 
Bradford  Bishop  Jr.  bludgeoned  to 
death  with  a  sledgehammer  his  mother, 
his  wife  and  his  three  young  sons,  who 
were  believed  to  have  been  sleeping  in 
their  suburban  Maryland  home.  Then 
he  loaded  their  bodies  into  the  family 
station  wagon  and  drove  to  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

There,  it  is  believed,  he  dug  a  shallow 
grave,  dumped  the  bodies,  and  set  them 
on  fire.  Authorities  found  the  remains 
when  they  arrived  to  put  out  the  fire, 
which  by  then  had  covered  four  acres. 

Bishop  was  identified  as  having  been 
in  North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  and  his  car  —  which  included  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  murders  —  later  was  found 
in  eastern  Tennessee. 

Bishop  was  seen  in  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  shortly  thereafter,  and  there  have 
been  a  number  of  unverified  sightings 
of  Bishop  abroad  since  1976. 

The  case  was  featured  twice  on  the 
television  show  America’s  Most  Wanted, 
most  recently  in  June  1992. 

“We’d  certainly  like  to  find  him,  and 
any  help  we  can  get  from  the  media 
anywhere,  national  or  international, 
we’re  pursuing,  because  we  need  it,”  ex¬ 
plained  Sheriff  Raymond  M.  Knight. 

“We  certainly  want  to  get  this  bird,” 
Knight  added.  “The  bludgeoning  of  his 
children  and  family,  if  you  could  see 
those  photos,  it  would,  like  us,  make 
your  resolve  much  greater  to  find  him 
than  not.  We’ll  go  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  find  him  and  extradite  him.” 

The  two  men  who  have  been  work¬ 
ing  closely  on  the  case  since  1976,  Sgt. 
Robert  L.  Keefer  and  Special  Investiga- 
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The  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  sheriff’s 
department  has  sent  out  press  kits  to  na¬ 
tional  and  international  media  organiza¬ 
tions  containing,  among  other  things, 
“Wanted”  posters  with  photos  of  William 
Bradford  Bishop  Jr.,  a  16-year  fugitive 
sought  on  multiple  murder  charges. 


tor  John  Cady,  a  retired  homicide  de¬ 
tective,  also  feel  strongly  about  captur¬ 
ing  Bishop. 

Cady,  who  was  persuaded  to  contin¬ 
ue  as  a  special  investigator  on  the  case 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  county  po¬ 
lice  department,  said  that,  because  he 
went  to  college  close  to  where  Bishop’s 
car  was  found  and  because  his  wife  and 
her  family  also  are  from  that  area  in 
east  Tennessee,  he  feels  personally 
drawn  to  the  case. 

Keefer  explained  that  as  football 
coaches  for  boys  about  the  same  age  as 
Bishop’s  sons — who  were  four,  10  and 
14  when  they  were  killed — he  and 
Cady  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
case,  which  has  been  described  as  the 
most  heinous  in  Montgomery  County 
history. 

Frustrated  by  the  levels  of  bureaucra¬ 
cy  and  subsequent  time  it  took  to  go 


through  those  channels  when  there 
were  sightings,  Keefer  and  Cady  decid¬ 
ed  that  going  directly  to  the  media,  es¬ 
pecially  overseas,  would  help  get  a 
quicker  response. 

“The  FBI,  they  have  to  go  through 
the  bureaucracy  in  order  to  get  that 
lead  followed  up,”  Cady  said,  “and  we 
felt  that  if  we  could  get  the  media’s  at¬ 
tention  over  there,  overseas,  that  we 
could  get  a  lot  quicker  response. 

“So  we’re  going  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  middlemen  involved  in  this,”  he 
explained,  adding,  “That’s  been  our 
goal,  to  try  to  get  as  much  attention 
and  media  coverage  overseas.” 

First,  however,  they  had  to  get  every¬ 
thing  in  place  with  local  officials  and 
Interpol  so  if  someone  overseas  sees 
Bishop,  the  matter  can  be  taken  direct¬ 
ly  to  officials  there. 

“We  put  them  in  place  prior  to  re¬ 
lease  to  the  media,  because  we  wanted 
our  ducks  in  a  row,”  Keefer  said.  “We 
want  to  work  it  from  the  outside.  In¬ 
stead  of  us  getting  leads,  going  to  the 
FBI,  then  them  contacting  them  [over¬ 
seas],  we  want  it  the  other  way  around 
if  we  can. 

“Someone  sees  him,  they  call  their 
police  department,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  pick  up  the  phone  and  contact  their 
local  Interpol  station  and  they  will  ver¬ 
ify  it  within  minutes.  And  they  can  tell 
us  about  it  after  they’ve  got  him  in  cus¬ 
tody.  That’s  what  we’d  like  to  see.” 

The  information  kits  were  sent  to 
bureau  chiefs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
to  media  abroad,  to  papers  with  inter¬ 
national  editions,  such  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune  and  USA  Today, 
as  well  as  to  Cable  News  Network. 

Included  in  the  packets  are  photos  of 
Bishop,  both  from  the  time  of  the  mur¬ 
ders  and  enhanced  shots  to  show  what 
he  might  look  like  now;  a  fact  sheet  and 
chronology  of  events;  a  letter  to  bureau 
chiefs  from  the  sheriff;  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  about  the  case,  including  Bishop’s 
fingerprints,  which  police  here  hope 
will  be  converted  to  the  European  sys¬ 
tem  and  cross-checked  against  arrests. 

Already  a  German  television  net- 
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work  has  expressed  an  interest,  and  the 
sheriffs  office  reportedly  has  been  in 
contact  with  media  from  England, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Italy. 

Two  unverified  sightings  of  Bishop 
placed  him  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in 

1978,  and  in  Sorrento,  Italy,  in  January 

1979.  Among  the  places  Bishop  was  sta¬ 
tioned  during  his  tenure  at  the  State  De¬ 
partment  were  the  Italian  cities  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  Milan  and  Verona,  as  well  as  Ad¬ 
dis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  Goborone  and 
Botswana  in  Africa. 

Both  Cady  and  Keefer  are  convinced 
that  once  Bishop’s  photo  is  circulated  in 
Europe,  he  will  be  caught. 

“What  we’d  like  to  get  out  are  pic¬ 
tures,  because  that’s  what’s  going  to  do 
it.  Somebody’s  going  to  recognize  him,” 
Keefer  said.  “I’m  sure  he’s  probably  using 
another  name,  but  somebody’s  going  to 
recognize  the  picture  and  then  they  may 
start  putting  things  together  —  that  he’s 
only  been  in  their  country  for  16  years, 
that  he  used  to  be  in  the  United  States 
—  and  things  may  start  to  click.” 

Keefer  also  pointed  out  that  al¬ 
though  the  case  received  attention  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  not  similarly 
covered  in  Europe. 

“The  world’s  gotten  a  lot  smaller 
since  1976,  and  it’s  not  going  to  be  so 
hard  to  find  him  now,”  Keefer  noted. 
“We’ve  got  the  media  interested,  we’ve 
notified  them,  and  hopefully  now  we 
can  just  follow  up  on  leads  and  turn 
him  in.” 

Cady  explained  that  investigators  re¬ 
alized  they  “couldn’t  talk  to  enough 
people  personally,  so  by  using  the  me¬ 
dia  we  let  them  do  the  talking  for  us.  So 
although  I’m  old-fashioned  when  it 


comes  to  police  work,  knocking  on 
doors,  I  think  the  media  is  something 
that’s  universal  and  can  be  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  us,”  he  said. 

Both  men  agree,  however,  that,  aside 
from  technological  advances  —  those 
used  by  both  the  police  and  the  media 
—  that  are  helping  the  case  now,  the 
police-media  relationship  in  1976  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  prohibited  this  ap¬ 
proach. 


“I  think  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with 
trust,”  Cady  said.  “In  1976  you  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  tell  somebody  for  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  misquoted  or  information  getting 
leaked  out  that  you  didn’t  want  re¬ 
leased.  And  I  think,  especially  here  lo¬ 
cally,  anyway,  we’ve  developed  a  fairly 
good  rapport  with  the  media.” 

In  fact,  he  added,  in  1976  police  did 
not  want  stories  about  Bishop  sightings 
in  the  paper  precisely  because  it  publi¬ 
cized  the  incident  before  the  police  — 
going  through  the  bureaucracy  —  had  a 
chance  to  investigate. 

Ironically,  Keefer  and  Cady  original¬ 
ly  had  arranged  to  release  the  new  Bish¬ 
op  information  at  a  press  conference 
with  the  sheriff,  the  chief  of  police,  the 
state  attorney,  the  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Maryland-Delaware  FBI 
region  and  the  local  Interpol  director. 


That  plan  was  scuttled,  however,  when 
a  local  tv  reporter  ran  with  the  story  be¬ 
fore  the  announcement. 

“It  took  the  wind  out  of  our  sails,” 
Keefer  said.  “We  were  trying  to  get  a 
thing  going,  so  we  had  to  sit  back  and 
regroup  and  figure  out  what  was  our 
next  tactic  to  use.” 

Keefer  noted  also  that  “If  a  news  or¬ 
ganization  were  to  be  responsible  for 
turning  in  this  guy,  this  is  going  to  be  a 


heck  of  a  news  story  no  matter  what, 
and  I’m  sure  that  wouldn’t  hurt.  So  this 
could  be  a  two-way  street  here.  We  can 
help  each  other.  We  can  bring  a  guy  to 
justice  who  definitely  needs  to  be 
brought  to  justice.” 

Pointing  to  the  efficacy  of  shows 
such  as  America’s  Most  Wanted  and 
Crimesolvers  in  bringing  fugitives  to  jus¬ 
tice,  Keefer  said  a  lot  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  when  the  media  and  law-en¬ 
forcement  officials  work  together. 

“We’re  convinced  of  it  as  law  en¬ 
forcement.  We  hope  the  media  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  can  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  society  as  well,”  he  said.  “We 
figure  if  we  put  these  two  together, 
where  before  I’m  sure  they  used  to 
knock  heads,  it’s  amazing  what  you  can 
do  with  cooperation,  and  that’s  what 
we’re  hoping  for.”  BE^P 


“So  we’re  going  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
middlemen  involved  in  this,”  he  explained,  adding, 
“That’s  been  our  goal,  to  try  to  get  as  much 
attention  and  media  coverage  overseas.” 


USA  Today  closes  in  on  circulation  record 


USA  TODAY  IS  beginning  to  close 
in  on  a  daily  circulation  record  that 
has  been  unmatched  in  45  years,  its 
editor  says. 

For  three  weeks  running  this  fall, 
USA  Today  has  averaged  over  two 
million  in  newspaper  sales  Monday 
to  Thursday,  editor  Peter  S.  Prichard 
told  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inland  Press  Association. 

Sales  of  the  Friday  paper,  which 
remains  on  newsstands  through  Sun¬ 
day,  averaged  2.5  million  for  the 
same  time,  Prichard  said. 

And  this  Sept.  4,  Labor  Day  week¬ 
end,  USA  Today  had  total  paid  sales 
of  2,716,922. 


That  number  includes  about 
300,000  in  controversial  paid  bulk- 
rate  sales  that  USA  Today  calls  “Blue 
Chip”  sales.  Typically,  these  are  sales 
to  hotels  or  airlines  which  distribute 
the  paper  free  to  customers. 

Bulk  sales  are  not  recognized  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  when 
calculating  the  FAS-FAX  “average 
daily  paid  circulation”  figure. 

However,  even  if  bulk  sales  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  Labor  Day  1992  sale  prob¬ 
ably  surpasses  the  highest  record  aver¬ 
age  daily  circulation  ever  amassed  by  a 
newspaper. 

For  the  six  months  ended  Sept.  30, 
1947,  the  New  York  Daily  News  had 


an  average  daily  circulation  of 
2,402,346. 

(In  the  first  half  of  that  year,  the 
News  hit  its  record  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  4,765,721.)  A  spokesman  for 
USA  Today  said  the  Labor  Day  edi¬ 
tion  is  not  the  highest  seller  ever  by 
“The  Nation’s  Newspaper.” 

That  record  was  hit  on  Jan.  18, 
1991  —  at  the  onset  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  —  with  sales  of  3,261,000. 

However,  the  paper,  a  Friday  edi¬ 
tion,  was  unusual  in  that  an  “extra” 
was  published  on  Saturday  with  up¬ 
dated  war  information. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Zuckerman  and 
the  ‘Bleeding  Dinosaur’ 

Judge  clears  obstacle  to  his  takeover  of  the  New  York  Daily  News; 
but  two  of  the  paper’s  10  unions  continue  to  battle  with  him 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 


A  BANKRUPTCY  JUDGE  voided 
lifetime  job  guarantees  for  167  New 
York  Daily  Neu/s  typographers,  clearing 
a  key  obstacle  blocking  Mortimer  Zuck- 
erman’s  takeover  of  the  paper. 

judge  Tina  Brozman — who  declared 
the  Daily  News  “a  bleeding  dinosaur” 
and  said  technology  made  the  typogra¬ 
phers  “superfluous” — nullified  the  job 
guarantees  workers  won  18  years  ago 
from  former  owners  at  the  Tribune  Co. 
in  exchange  for  unrestricted  use  of  new 
technology. 

She  also  rejected  a  delaying  effort  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  local.  Though  it 
is  the  paper’s  biggest  union,  the  Guild 
has  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  Zuck¬ 
erman. 

Eight  of  the  paper’s  10  unions  have 
agreed  to  13-year  contracts  with  no¬ 
strike  clauses.  Seven  were  ratified  by 
workers.  Nine  unions  are  required  to 
ratify  contracts  to  meet  the  terms  of 
Zuckerman’s  acquisition  agreement  and 
close  the  deal. 

Zuckerman,  who  owns  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  and  The  Atlantic  maga¬ 
zines  and  lots  of  real  estate,  hopes  to 
close  the  deal  in  December. 


In  statements  to  the  press,  Zucker¬ 
man  expressed  confidence  that  Broz- 
man’s  ruling  would  withstand  appeals 
and  that  he  would  reach  an  accord  with 
the  Guild. 

Zuckerman  has  agreed  to  pay  $36 
million  for  the  paper.  He  plans  to  cut 
the  work  force  from  about  2,000  to 
about  1,500  and  has  signed  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  build  a  color  printing  plant, 
which  could  cost  $200  million. 

The  offer  includes  $18  million  in 
cash,  the  assumption  of  $8  million  in  li¬ 
abilities  such  as  vacation  and  retire¬ 
ment  obligations,  and  $12  million  in 
debts  to  newsprint  manufacturers  and 
other  suppliers. 

In  hearings,  Zuckerman’s  attorneys 


Mort  Zuckerman  holds  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  which  he  moved  a  step 
closer  this  week  toward  buying. 


said  computerized  typesetting  had  made 
the  typographers  obsolete,  even  though 
they  were  costing  $7  million  to  $10 
million  a  year  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Zuckerman  had  refused  to  buy  the 
paper  if  he  had  to  honor  lifetime  job 
guarantees  for  members  of  Local  6  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of 
America — and  that  could  jeopardize 
the  jobs  of  all  Daily  News  employees. 

The  typographers  union  said  it  was 
being  unfairly  singled  out  for  job  cuts. 

While  Brozman’s  ruling  cleared  one 
key  obstacle,  legal  challenges  remained. 

The  typographers  union  has  vowed 
to  appeal  the  ruling  in  federal  appeals 
court. 

The  union  also  has  filed  a  $240  mil¬ 
lion  suit  in  state  court  charging  Zucker¬ 
man  and  the  pressmen’s  and  drivers’ 
unions  with  conspiring  to  undermine 
their  rights. 


The  typographical  union  is  not  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council,  the  umbrella  group  of  newspa¬ 
per  unions,  which  struck  against  the 
Tribune  Co.  two  years  ago  while  the  ty¬ 
pographers  honored  their  contract  and 
crossed  picket  lines. 

The  New  York  Newspaper  Guild  Lo¬ 
cal  3,  representing  over  500  editorial, 
advertising  and  clerical  workers,  has 
failed  to  come  to  terms  with  Zucker¬ 
man. 

Zuckerman  wants  to  cut  newsroom 
staff,  while  retaining  the  freedom  to 
hire  new  journalists  to  revitalize  the 
news  product,  which  he  wants  to  steer 
personally.  He  has  named  U.S.  News 
president  Fred  Drasner  to  the  addition¬ 
al  job  of  Daily  News  publisher. 

At  last  notice,  Zuckerman  had  pro¬ 
posed  cutting  173  Guild  employees 
through  buyouts  or  layoffs.  The  Guild’s 
last  proposal  was  for  95  job  cuts. 

For  its  part,  the  Guild  has  threatened 
to  file  a  claim  for  $22  million,  the  value 
of  severance  for  its  members,  if  the  deal 
closes  without  a  Guild  contract. 

In  two  years  the  News  has  passed 
from  the  Tribune  Co.  to  Robert 
Maxwell  to  bankruptcy  court  and  sur¬ 
vived  a  crippling  strike.  In  1991,  Zuck¬ 
erman  was  bested  by  Maxwell,  who 
took  $60  million  from  Tribune  to  take 
the  strikebound  News  off  its  hands. 

Once  the  largest  newspaper  in 
America,  with  more  than  2  million 
circulation  daily,  4  million  Sunday,  in 
t’ne  1950s,  a  five-month  strike  that 
ended  in  March  1991  with  Maxwell’s 
takeover  left  the  paper  selling  fewer 
than  800,000  papers  daily,  under  1 
million  Sunday,  according  to  audited 
figures. 

The  paper  has  lost  about  $9  million 
this  year. 

Once  known  as  Big  Six  for  its  power 
to  shut  down  newspapers  in  the  days 
when  hundreds  of  workers  set  type  in 


(See  Zuckerman  on  page  35) 
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Women  Readers 

Scripps  Howard  editorial  exec  says  more  resources  must  be  devoted  to 
reaching  them  because  they  are  the  key  to  the  future 


by  Hugh  Morgan 

NOTING  THAT  THE  untapped  mar¬ 
ket  is  women,  a  Scripps  Howard  execu¬ 
tive  says  that  newspapers  “need  to  de¬ 
vote  more  resources  to  reaching  them, 
because  they’re  the  key  to  the  future  of 
our  local  franchise. 

“They’re  more  than  half  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  they’re  the  group  our  adver¬ 
tisers  most  want  to  reach,”  Susan  H. 
Miller,  vice  president/editorial  for 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  told  a 
Mid  America  Press  Institute  seminar  in 
St.  Louis. 

“If  we  continue  to  lose  the  primary 
shopper  in  the  family,  we’re  really  going 
to  be  in  trouble.  We  can’t  just  continue 
with  business  as  usual,”  Miller  asserted. 

The  seminar,  which  was  focused  on 
lifestyle  sections,  was  co-chaired  by  Dee 
Boaz,  editor  of  the  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
Leaf -Chronicle,  and  Barbara  Dembski, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

In  her  presentation.  Miller  said,  “A 
paper  that’s  really  serious  about  attract¬ 
ing  women  readers  also  needs  to  think 
about  the  newspaper’s  total  allocation 
of  news  hole  and  staff.  A  big  part  of  our 
problem  as  an  industry  is  that  we  de¬ 
vote  more  staff  and  news  hole  to  topics 
of  interest  to  men  than  to  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  to  women.” 

As  for  daily  readership  trends  for 
men  and  women.  Miller  explained  that, 
over  the  last  20  years,  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  has  been  dropping  more  rapidly 
among  women  than  men. 

She  referred  to  a  study  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  64.5%  of  all  adult  men  were 
daily  readers  in  1990,  versus  60.5%  of 
women.  This  compares  with  1970  fig¬ 
ures  when  “women’s  readership  actually 
outpaced  men’s,  78%  to  77%,”  she  said. 

The  features  section  is  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  place  to  carry  content  geared 
to  women  readers,  she  observed. 


(Morgan  is  an  associate  professor,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  at  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio.) 


“At  the  very  time  readership  among 
women  has  been  falling,  features  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  going  through  a  radical 
transformation.  We  are  not  suggesting 
that  the  changes  caused  the  drop  in 
readership,  or  that  the  changes  have 
been  ill-advised. 

“Rather,  we’re  suggesting  that  the 
amount  of  change  hasn’t  kept  pace 
with  the  need  to  change.  Previous 
changes  may  have  been  entirely  appro¬ 
priate  —  at  the  time  they  were  made  — 
but  demographics,  lifestyles  and  inter¬ 
ests  have  continued  to  shift,”  she  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Consequently,  what  we  need  in  our 
newspapers  in  the  1990s  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  what  we  needed  in  the  ’70s  or 
’80s.” 

Miller  said  that  newspapers’  great 
challenge  today  “is  to  attract  a  time- 
strapped  baby  boom  population  that’s 
in  its  30s  and  40s. 

“Today,  the  average  American  is  a 
woman  in  her  30s.  She  has  a  husband, 
children  and  a  job.  More  than  80%  of 


newspaper  readership  has  declined,  she 
explained,  the  overall  sales  of  women’s 
magazines  have  been  rising. 

Miller  listed  five  areas  that  are  of 
particular  appeal  to  boomer  women  but 
that  should  be  included  in  a  way  that 
interests  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 

•  “The  content  should  focus  on  prac¬ 
tical  advice  about  nutrition  and  eating, 
personal  relationships,  reducing  stress 
and  staying  healthy,  balancing  multiple 
roles,  parenting,  housekeeping,  time¬ 
saving,  shopping,  and  new  products  and 
services.” 

•  “The  section  should  feature  local 
men  and  women  of  all  ages,  races  and 
backgrounds  as  sources  and  subjects.  It 
should  also  feature  local  angles  — 
such  as  stores  and  services  —  in  the 
main  text,  in  the  art,  in  fact  boxes  and 
sidebars.  Remember  women’s  high  in¬ 
terest  in  local  community  news  ”  She 
defined  community  news  more  broadly 
than  journalists  normally  do,  saying 
both  men  and  women  consider  local 
community  news  as  “anything  that 


“A  big  part  of  our  problem  as  an  industry  is  that  we 
devote  more  staff  and  news  hole  to  topics  of  interest 
to  men  than  to  topics  of  interest  to  women.” 


baby  boom  women  are  in  the  work 
force.  These  women  also  have  primary 
responsibility  for  child  rearing  and  fam¬ 
ily  chores. 

“That  means  the  average  American 
has  an  84'hour  workweek:  40-plus 
hours  at  work,  and  40-plus  hours  of 
housekeeping  and  child  rearing. 

“Like  it  or  not,  the  egalitarian 
lifestyles  of  the  ’70s  have  given  way  to 
the  gender-differentiated  lifestyles  of 
the  ’90s,”  Miller  commented,  adding 
that  one  reason  the  average  American 
is  not  reading  newspapers  “is  that  she’s 
a  little  busy.” 

However,  she  noted  that  baby-boom 
women  devote  about  three  hours  a 
week  to  reading  various  types  of  printed 
matter,  which  compares  with  2.7  hours 
for  men  between  35  and  44.  While 


happens  in  the  community.  To 
women,  things  to  do  with  the  family 
on  weekends  are  local  community 
news.” 

•  “The  tone  should  be  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  helpful,  treating  the  reader  as 
an  intelligent,  practical,  capable  adult.” 

•  “The  information  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  tightly  focused  writing, 
multiple  points  of  entry,  briefs,  lists  of 
tips,  clip-and-save  graphics,  punchy 
headlines,  and  anything  else  that  says 
‘clip  me.’  ” 

•  “The  section  should  respect  the 
time  constraints  of  its  audience.  There 
should  be  absolutely  predictable  organi¬ 
zation  and  scheduling.  Features  should 
run  in  the  same  place  every  day  or  the 
same  day  every  week.  The  section 
should  be  extensively  indexed. 
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Politics  Pervades 
Editorial  Writers  Meeting 

Columnists  debate  public  perceptions  of  media  bias 


by  Tony  Case 

POLITICS  IS  NOT  the  only  subject 
that  inspires  editorial  writers — but  it 
certainly  kept  them  rapt  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

•  Democratic  vice  presidential  con¬ 
tender  AI  Gore,  himself  a  former  edito¬ 
rial  writer  and  investigative  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  spoke  to  a 
room  so  packed  with  people  that  orga¬ 
nizers  could  not  accommodate  all  those 
who  waited  in  line  to  ask  questions. 

•  Tom  Luce,  former  campaign  man¬ 
ager  for  independent  presidential  can¬ 
didate  Ross  Perot,  addressed  another  as¬ 
sembly,  blasting  the  press  for  giving 
credibility  to  the  Texas  billionaire’s  run 
early  on  simply  because  of  his  financial 
status,  and  dismissing  “political  gurus” 


Many  readers  “don’t  feel  they’re  getting 
the  truth  and,  therefore,  don’t  subscribe 
to  their  newspapers,  and  our  profession  is 
hurt  when  that  happens.” 

—  Cal  Thomas,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 


who  maintain  that  the  populace  is  apa¬ 
thetic  about  politics.  (He  observed  that 
89  million  people  tuned  in  to  see  the 
first  presidential  debate,  and  that  one  of 
Perot’s  30-minute  political  commercials 
garnered  an  audience  of  16  million.) 

•  The  NCEW  rented  a  hotel  bar  the 
evening  of  the  second  presidential  de¬ 
bate  so  that  conventiongoers  could 
watch  the  Bush-Clinton-Perot  sparring 
match  on  a  big-screen  television.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  90-minute  broadcast,  the  writ¬ 
ers  continued  to  express  opinion,  as 
they  do  every  day  in  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers — only  this  time  instead  of  their 
pens  they  editorialized  with  moans, 
groans,  chortles,  gasps  and  hisses.  Some 
of  their  comments  were  featured  in  a 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  story  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

•  At  another  politically  charged  de¬ 
bate — this  one  over  an  alleged  liberal 
bias  among  the  media  covering  this 
year’s  presidential  contest — newspaper 
columnists  Cal  Thomas  (representing 
the  right)  and  Richard  Cohen  (on  the 
left)  went  at  it  while  the  opinion  writ¬ 
ers  dug  into  pork  barbeque,  combread 
and  pecan  pie. 

Thomas,  whose  column  is  distributed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
pointed  out  that  when  ABC’s  Ted  Kop- 
pel  recently  asked  a  live  television  au¬ 
dience  if  they  thought  the  press  was  bi¬ 
ased  against  President  Bush,  several 
hundred  people  responded  with  “thun¬ 
derous  applause.” 

Journalists  who  appeared  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  spent  the  rest  of  the  broadcast 
telling  the  assembly  why  they  were 
wrong,  Thomas  recalled. 

“If  there  is  a  substantial  demographic 
in  our  audience  that  does  not  believe 
us,  that  does  not  buy  our  newspapers, 
that  does  not  watch  our  newscasts  or 
commentary,  then  it  matters  not  how 
strong  our  First  Amendment  is  guaran¬ 
teeing  our  rights.  We  are  diminished  in 
our  economic  and  idea  power  by  the 
lack  of  trust  and  the  lack  of  involve¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 


According  to  Thomas,  newspapers 
have  lost  much  of  their  audience  be¬ 
cause  of  the  perception  that  the  press  is 
unfair — and  politics,  he  says,  is  an  area 
where  news  coverage  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  unbalanced. 

“Do  we  adequately  and  fairly  present 
the  viewpoints  of  the  candidates  or  of 
differing  opinionsr  he  asked. 

The  columnist  accused  print  and 
broadcast  reporters  of  cozying  up  to  the 
players  in  the  presidential  race,  men¬ 
tioning  a  profile  of  Al  Gore  by  Time 
writer  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Hillary  Clinton  by  NBC’s 
Jane  Pauley. 

Democratic  campaign  coverage  has 
gone  so  far  “over  the  border  of  wor¬ 
ship,”  Thomas  observed,  that  the  Hew 
Republic  has  started  a  regular  feature 
called  “The  Clinton  Suck-up  Watch.” 


“It  seems  to  me  it’s  not  the  press  that’s 
brought  down  Qeorge  Bush  or  accounts  for 
his  low  approval  ratings  . . .  but  the  econo¬ 
my,  and  his  performance  in  office.” 

—  Richard  Cohen,  Washington  Post  Writ¬ 
ers  Qroup. 
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“What’s  the  difference  between  re¬ 
portage,  commentary  and  adulation?” 
he  wondered.  “More  than  that,  what’s 
the  response  of  people  who  read  this, 
the  information  consumerr 

Many  readers — and  especially  those 
who  are  politically  conservative — 
“don’t  feel  they’re  getting  the  truth 
and,  therefore,  don’t  subscribe  to  their 
newspapers,  and  our  profession  is  hurt 
when  that  happens,”  he  said. 

The  future  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  according  to  Thomas,  depends  on 
getting  those  who  have  been  “turned 
off’  back  into  the  newspaper  reading 
habit. 

“We  are  a  consumer-oriented  indus¬ 
try,  and  we  deal  in  ideas.  If  significant 
numbers  of  people  in  our  country  don’t 
believe  we’re  being  fair  to  those  ideas, 
then  perhaps  we  ought  to  re-examine 
ourselves  instead  of  climbing  in  the 
fortress  behind  the  First  Amendment, 
thinking  everybody  is  an  imbecile  who 
doesn’t  agree  with  us,”  he  said. 

Cohen,  who  is  syndicated  by  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  visibility  of  the  extreme 
right — represented,  in  part,  by  erst¬ 
while  Republican  presidential  candi¬ 
dates  Pat  Buchanan  and  the  Rev.  Pat 
Robertson — at  this  year’s  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Houston,  but 
Thomas  asserted  that  the  gathering  was 
misportrayed  by  the  liberal  media. 

Thomas  said  he  watched  the  con¬ 
vention  on  several  different  networks 
but  had  friends  who  saw  the  event  on 
C-SPAN,  which  aired  the  conventions 
sans  commentary.  They  “saw  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  convention  than  what  1  saw 
on  the  broadcast  networks  or  on  CNN 
because  there  was  nobody  labeling,  or 
telling  people  what  they  ought  to  think 
about ...  or  modifying  various  political 
labels.  They  just  caught  the  people 
speaking,”  he  observed. 

Cohen  asserted  that  if  the  press  truly 
has  a  bias  against  elected  officials  or  a 
particular  political  party,  it  did  not 
show  during  the  presidency  of  Ronald 
Reagan — who  received  almost  syco¬ 
phantic  coverage  much  of  the  time — or 
immediately  following  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  when  President  Bush’s  popularity 
was  in  the  stratosphere. 

“It  seems  to  me  it’s  not  the  press 
that’s  brought  down  George  Bush  or  ac¬ 
counts  for  his  low  approval  ratings  .  .  . 
but  the  economy,  and  his  performance 
in  office,”  Cohen  said.  “It’s  the  voters 
that  are  bringing  him  down,  it’s  the 
voters  that  are  giving  George  Bush  a 
hard  time — not  the  press,  not  the  press 
at  all.” 


Cohen  said  he  could  not  think  of 
one  major,  conservative  columnist  in 
Washington  who  has  consistently  been 
in  George  Bush’s  corner,  noting  that 
the  President  regularly  gets  slammed  by 
such  right-wing  pundits  as  William 
Safire  and  George  W ill  and  on  the  op¬ 
ed  pages  of  conservative  papers  such  as 
the  Washington  Times.  He  pointed  out 
that  Bush  is  actually  subject  to  more 
animosity  and  disappointment  on  the 
right  than  the  left. 

Further,  most  columnists,  editorial 
pages  and  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  are  conservative,  not  liberal,  which 
discounts  the  notion  of  a  liberal  bias  in 
the  media,  he  said. 


by  Tony  Case 

HAS  THE  EDITORIAL  page,  the  in¬ 
stitutional  voice  of  newspapers,  taken  a 
back  seat  to  efforts  to  target  readers 
and  justify  the  bottom  line? 

The  opinion  function  is  rarely  men¬ 
tioned  at  professional  confabs,  which 
regularly  feature  discussion  about 
building  circulation  and  increasing 
profits,  according  to  Edward  Jones, 
managing  editor  of  the  Free  Lance-Star, 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Conference  of  Ed¬ 
itorial  Writers. 

The  editor  often  has  to  speak  up  to 
remind  his  colleagues  of  the  editorial 
pages  as  ideas  about  Page  One  or  the 
sports  section  are  tossed  around,  he  re¬ 
lated  in  an  interview  at  the  recent 
NCEW  meeting  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

“I  think  it’s  incumbent  upon  the 
NCEW  to  remind  the  industry  of  the 
importance  of  that  role  of  being  the 
conscience  of  the  newspaper,”  he  said. 

Jones  wants  to  see  the  NCEW  join 
with  other  opinion  writer  groups — 
such  as  the  Association  of  Opinion 
Page  Editors — to  promote  editorials 
and  opinion  columns,  and  to  increase 
the  diversity  of  voices  on  the  editorial 
and  op-ed  pages. 

Women  and  minorities  need  better 
representation,  he  says,  because  too  of¬ 
ten  the  voice  of  a  newspaper  is  that  of  a 
white  male. 

“At  some  point,  that  is  going  to  lose 
some  credibility  and  lose  some  weight 
because  people  are  going  to  know  that 


Cohen  disagrees  with  the  charge  that 
the  press  has  given  Bill  Clinton  a  free 
ride.  While  some  political  journalists 
might  have  become  enamored  with  the 
candidate  by  the  latter  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  early  in  the  race  he  and  his  fami¬ 
ly  were  subject  to  intense  scrutiny,  he 
noted. 

A  considerable  segment  of  the  press 
corps  might,  indeed,  have  personally 
supported  Bill  Clinton  for  president, 
but  that  does  not  mean  there  was  a  bias, 
Cohen  insisted.  “I  think  we  have  a  ten¬ 
dency,  no  matter  what,  to  be  fair,  accu¬ 
rate,  tough  reporters,”  he  said.  “We  all 
care  much  more  about  the  story  than 
anything  else.”  BECT 


behind  those  anonymous  opinions  it  is 
too  narrow  a  group  of  people  who  are 
coming  up  with  them,”  he  said. 

The  NCEW  has  formed  a  minority 
affairs  committee  to  work  on  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

While  increasing  the  role  of  minori¬ 
ties  has  been  a  difficult  chore,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  achieved  success  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  visibility  of  women.  A  consider¬ 
able  segment  of  the  NCEW  member¬ 
ship  is  female — nearly  as  many  women 
spoke  on  panels  at  the  convention  as 
men — and  the  association’s  past  two 
presidents  were  women. 

“Within  our  organization,  I  think 
we’ve  shown  that  sensitivity,  but  the 
numbers  out  there  on  the  editorial 
pages  for  women,  and  certainly  for  mi¬ 
norities,  are  much  lower  than  they 
should  be,”  Jones  said. 

A  fuzzy  concept 

Criticism  and  contempt  of  editorial 
comment  in  newspapers  is  “immensely 
understandable,”  according  to  Jones, 
mainly  because  writers  often  do  not  ex¬ 
plain  how  they  came  to  take  a  stand  on 
a  particular  issue.  Hence,  the  opinion 
function  is  a  “fuzzy  concept”  to  most 
readers. 

“You  want  to  be  hard-hitting.  Yes, 
you  want  to  go  after  controversial  top¬ 
ics,”  he  asserted,  but  readers  need  to 
know  that  opinion  writers  do  not  make 
judgment  calls  sitting  in  ivory  towers — 
they  grapple  over  what  to  say  on  the 


(See  Conscience  on  page  35) 


The  editorial  page; 
a  newspaper’s  conscience 
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Campus  Journalism 

Campus  politics 
and  student 
newspapers 

Decision  by  college  paper's  opinion  editor 
to  run  for  office  created  campus  feud 


by  Allan  Wolper 

BRUNO  NAVARRO,  THE  opinion 
editor  of  the  Queens  College  campus 
newspaper,  the  QC  Quod,  decided  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  1991  semester  to  run  for 
Student  Association  president. 

“I  thought  it  was  the  best  way  to  im¬ 
prove  student  life,”  said  Navarro,  now 
the  editor  in  chief.  “I  wanted  to  create 
policy  instead  of  just  criticizing  what 
other  people  were  doing.” 

The  campus  editor  founded  a  politi¬ 
cal  organization  called  YES  and  asked 
Dean  Miller,  then  a  music  writer,  to 
run  with  him  as  vice  president. 

Navarro  and  Miller  broke  journalis¬ 
tic  tradition  by  holding  onto  their  edi¬ 
torial  positions  while  they  campaigned 
unsuccessfully  for  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  jobs. 

That  decision  set  the  tone  for  a  long, 
bitter  dispute  that  almost  put  the  cam¬ 
pus  paper  out  of  business.  It  came  to  a 
head  last  May  19  when  the  Student 
Activities  Corp.  —  the  funding  arm  of 
student  campus  fees  —  rejected  the  pa¬ 
per’s  $8,000  budgetary  printing  request 
for  the  fall  1992  semester. 

The  Student  Association  officers 
Navarro  ran  against  were  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  Corp. 

After  the  QC  Quad  budget  was  de¬ 
feated,  the  Student  Activities  Corp.  ap¬ 
propriated  $10,000  for  the  start  of  an¬ 
other  newspaper  that  would  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  Queens  College 
journalism  program. 


(Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of  journal' 
ism  at  Rutgers  University  in  Newark,  N.J., 
reports  often  on  campus  journalism.) 
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“I  was  absolutely  shocked  by  the  original 
decision  [to  defund  the  QC  Quad],  but  my 
sense  is  that  things  are  being  worked  out 
to  everyone’s  satisfaction.” 

—  Shirley  Strum  Kenny,  president  of 
Queens  College  at  the  time  of  the  funding 
feud. 


However,  the  journalism  faculty  re¬ 
jected  the  proposal  because  teachers 
had  not  been  consulted. 

“I  was  outraged  about  the  whole 
matter,”  Jo  Ann  Lee,  co-director  of  the 
Queens  college  journalism  program, 
said  in  a  recent  interview.  “It  is  wrong 
for  someone  to  suggest  your  services  in 
a  volatile  situation  without  them 
telling  you  about  it.  The  Queens  jour¬ 
nalism  program  is  clearly  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  taking  over  the  Quad.” 

Jeremy  Burton,  the  Student  Associ¬ 
ation  president  who  defeated  Navarro 
in  the  campus  election,  managed  the 


p)olitical  raid  on  the  QC  Quad  funding. 

“We  felt  that  they  were  wasting  a  lot 
of  space,”  said  Burton,  who  graduated 
and  now  works  in  New  York  Mayor 
David  Dinkins’  Community  Relations 
Office. 

“Students  were  complaining.  They 
didn’t  write  anything  about  campus 
clubs  and  activities.  They  made  so 
many  grammatical  errors,  it  was  embar¬ 
rassing,  and  they  were  not  impartial.” 

The  QC  Quad  editors  reacted  to  the 
defunding  vote  by  mounting  a  media 
campaign  to  force  the  Student  Activi¬ 
ties  Corp.  to  change  its  vote. 

“We  called  a  lot  of  newspapers  in  the 
city  and  faxed  them  information  about 
what  happened  to  us,”  Navarro  said. 
“We  told  them  that  we  were  being  cen¬ 
sored. 

“The  SAC  had  changed  the  locks  on 
the  office.  When  we  finally  got  in,  we 
found  out  that  they  had  reprogrammed 
the  computers  so  we  couldn’t  use  them.” 

The  20-year-old  editor’s  complaints 
won  over  a  number  of  news  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“The  New  York  Post  ran  a  piece,” 
Navarro  recalled.  “Then  there  was  a 
story  in  New  York  Newsday  and  we 
went  on  Fox  Television’s  New  York  Live 
and  some  radio  stations.” 

Jeremy  Burton  claims,  however,  that 
the  QC  Quad  had  no  right  to  raise  First 
Amendment  complaints  because  the 
student  editors  have  not  behaved  as  re¬ 
sponsible  journalists. 

“There  is  no  purity  there,”  he  said. 
“Bruno  Navarro  and  Dean  Miller  ran 
against  my  ticket  for  student  govern¬ 
ment  when  they  were  members  of  the 
editorial  board. 

“Last  year,  Rob  Jennings,  one  of  their 
staff  writers,  ran  for  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  president.  They  have  no  right  to 
talk  about  censorship.  At  Queens  Col¬ 
lege,  the  journalists  are  politicians,  the 
politicians  are  journalists,  and  the 
politicians  fund  the  journalists.” 

Burton  was  referring  to  the  QC 
Quad’s  decision  to  allow  Jennings,  who 
was  president  of  the  Political  Science 
Club,  to  remain  on  the  campus  paper 
staff  while  he  ran  an  unannounced 
campaign  for  Student  Association  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  QC  Quad  frequently  published 
stories  involving  emotional  political 
exchanges  with  Burton.  Many  of  those 
articles  dealt  with  Jennings’  support  of 
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a  resolution  to  get  students  to  vote  on 
whether  Student  Association  officers 
should  receive  monthly  stipends,  a  pro¬ 
posal  the  QC  Quad  had  endorsed. 

Jennings  formally  resigned  from  the 
paper’s  staff  on  Feb.  24,  1992  —  two 
months  before  the  election  —  and  ran 
for  Student  Association  president  on 
the  YES  Party  ticket,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Navarro. 

The  story  including  that  announce¬ 
ment,  written  by  Frederick  Mueller,  said 
that  “in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest,  Jennings  and  QC  editor  in  chief 
Bruno  J.  Navarro  have  decided  that  it 
would  be  in  their  mutual  interest  that 
Robert  cease  writing  for  the  paper.” 

Navarro  insists  that  he  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  YES  Party’s  endorsement 
of  Rob  Jennings. 

“1  founded  the  party,  but  1  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  since  1  ran  for  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  president,”  he  said. 

Rob  Jennings  disagreed. 

“The  Quad  controlled  the  YES  Par¬ 
ty,”  Jennings  said.  “The  Quad  and  the 
Yes  Party  were  one  and  the  same. 
Bruno  Navarro  is  the  brains  behind  the 
YES  Party. 

“The  Quad  told  me  that  1  was  going 
to  get  the  YES  Party  nomination  at  a 
meeting  of  staff  writers.  1  had  to  get 
Bruno  to  approve  my  choice  for  vice 
president,  but  he  told  me  that  our  rela¬ 
tionship  would  have  to  be  behind  the 
scenes,”  Jennings  said. 

“Bruno  even  helped  me  design  a 
brochure  but,  three  weeks  after  1  an¬ 
nounced  for  Student  Association  presi¬ 
dent,  they  abandoned  me,  because  they 
realized  1  couldn’t  win,  and  endorsed 
the  United  People  Party.” 

Navarro,  denying  involvement  in 
any  political  meetings  or  decisions  in¬ 
volving  Jennings,  said  he  told  Jennings 
in  November  “that  he  would  probably 
get  the  YES  Party  nomination  because 
he  was  a  popular  guy.  1  said,  ‘You  are  so 
popular  you  sould  consider  running  for 
president.’ 

“1  went  to  the  computer  center  to 
help  Rob  with  the  flier  as  a  personal  fa¬ 
vor  because  1  knew  he  needed  help,” 
Navarro  said.  “We  wound  up  endorsing 
Charmaine  Worthy  against  Rob  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  she  was  eminently  more 
qualified  than  he  was.” 

The  QC  Quad  clashed  with  student 
government  leaders  on  a  variety  of  other 
issues,  including  the  way  it  covered  a 
tense  altercation  between  Burton,  who 
is  Jewish,  and  Tawana  Thomas,  a  former 
Black  Student  Association  president. 

The  story,  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page,  began  with  a  statement  from 
the  Queens  College  Women’s  Center 


Student  government  officers  Charmaine 
Worthy  and  Jeremy  Burton  helped  insti¬ 
tute  an  advisory  board  which  would  create 
a  “dialogue”  between  the  student  newspa¬ 
per  and  student  government. 


calling  for  Burton’s  removal  as  Student 
Association  president  until  an  indepen¬ 
dent  investigation  of  the  incident  was 
completed. 

The  story  noted  that  Burton  had 
called  Thomas  “a  bitch,”  which  “was  a 
verbal  assault  against  women.” 

Burton,  in  a  statement  to  the  paper, 
acknowledged  making  the  remark  after 
she  had  referred  to  him  as  a  “Jew.” 

The  paper  said  that  Thomas  alleged 
that  Burton  slapped  her  during  the  ar¬ 
gument.  Burton  gave  the  paper  a  state¬ 
ment  that  said  he  grazed  Thomas  with  a 
folder  as  he  fell  to  the  ground  after  be¬ 
ing  kicked  in  the  stomach  by  two  men 
who  were  with  her. 


Campus  security  called  in  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  a  nearby  New  York  Police 
Department  precinct,  but  no  one  was 
arrested. 

Navarro  said  he  spoke  to  Burton 
about  the  story  right  before  he  pub¬ 
lished  it.  “Jeremy  told  me  that  the  story 
was  very  sensitive  and  it  could  upset  a 
lot  of  people,”  Navarro  said. 

“He  said  it  would  cause  bad  feel¬ 
ings.. .was  a  volatile  issue  and  asked  me 
to  be  careful.  He  never  said  don’t  run  it.” 

Burton  said  he  was  angry  because  the 
paper  ran  the  story  more  than  five 
weeks  after  it  had  happened,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  led  with  a  statement  calling  for 
his  removal. 

Eight  days  after  the  story  ran  on  May 
11,  the  Student  Activities  Corp.  voted 
to  defund  the  paper. 

The  press  coverage  generated  by  the 


QC  Quad  editorial  staff  eventually 
caught  the  attention  of  the  University 
Student  Senate  of  the  City  University 
of  New  York  (CUNY),  which  sent 
Steve  Kleinberg,  its  communications 
director,  to  Queens  College  to  mediate 
the  dispute. 

Kleinberg  worked  out  a  settlement 
and,  on  June  2,  the  Student  Activities 
Corp.  restored  the  paper’s  funding  and 
set  aside  $  1 ,200  for  the  creation  of  a 
campus  media  advisory  board. 

Charmaine  Worthy,  who  defeated 
Rob  Jennings  to  succeed  Jeremy  Burton 
as  Student  Association  president,  said 
the  advisory  board  would  help  create  a 
dialogue  between  the  paper  and  student 
government. 

“The  paper  never  was  accountable  to 
anyone,”  Worthy  said.  “The  purpose  of 
the  advisory  board  is  to  help  the  QC 
Quad  receive  constructive  criticism  of 
their  writing.  We’ll  be  able  to  meet 
with  them  once  a  month  to  discuss  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  their  coverage  of  cam¬ 
pus  life. 

“The  budget  also  allows  them  to 
bring  in  professional  journalists  to  hold 
training  seminars  for  their  staff  writers. 
Our  purpose  is  not  to  censor  the  paper. 
We  just  want  to  build  some  cama¬ 
raderie  between  the  Quad  and  student 
government.” 

However,  Navarro  remains  uneasy 
about  the  newly  formed  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  QC  Quad  and  the  Student 
Association. 


“We  are  expecting  them  to  give  us 
feedback  on  our  news  coverage,”  he  said. 
“When  we  interview  them,  we’ll  try  to 
treat  them  like  any  other  news  source. 

“School  politicians  don’t  understand 
the  function  of  a  student  newspaper.  If 
they  are  not  happy  about  a  story,  they 
always  say  it’s  unfair.  We  could  report 
something  that  they  don’t  like,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  could  be  on  our 
mind,  but  I’m  trying  to  be  optimistic.” 

Shirley  Strum-Kenny,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  Queens  College,  also  feels  that 
the  students  will  be  able  to  resolve  their 
differences. 

“I  was  absolutely  shocked  by  the 
original  decision  [to  defund  the  QC 
Quad],”  Strum-Kenny  said,  “but  my 
sense  is  that  things  are  being  worked 

(See  Campus  on  page  34) 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitter 


Ccwetyn  lOngccMl*,  senior  news  editor  at 
the  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch,  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor. 

Margar*!  WoH  Fr«ivog«l,  the  pa' 

per’s  assistant  bureau  chief  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  becomes  editot  for  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news. 

Bob  Pmmi,  national  and  international 
editor,  now  is  news  editor. 

L.  Goyl*  Pryor,  circulation  director  at 
the  Rockford,  Ill.,  Register-Star,  moves  to 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Times-UTUon  as  circulation  director. 

Pryor  has  been  in  circulation  positions 
at  the  Pensacola,  Fla.,  News  Journal,  Florida 
Today  in  Melbourne  and  the  Frederick, 
Md.,  NewS'Post. 

Frank  J.  McSwoogan,  circulation 
director  for  Foster’s  Daily  Democrat  of 
Dover,  N.H.,  has  been  promoted  to  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  marketing. 

Earlier,  McSweegan  worked  for  the 
Hartford  Courant,  the  Manchester  Her' 
aid  and  the  Journal-Inquirer,  all  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Jerry  Perkins,  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Democrat,  was  named  circu¬ 
lation  operations  manager. 

Rebert  J.  Well,  president  of  North¬ 
west  Media  Inc.  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal  American  in  Bellevue,  Wash.,  has 
been  appointed  president  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  division  for  Persis  Corp.  of  Honolulu. 

Earlier,  Weil  worked  for  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Marin  Independent  Journal  in  Nova¬ 
to,  Calif.,  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Valley  News  Dispatch  in  New  Kens¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  and  at  the  Courier  News  in 
Bridgewater,  N.J. 

Roy  Sleinforf ,  former  vice  president 
and  director  of  broadcasting  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
First  Amendment  Center  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Previously,  Steinfort  worked  as  a  com¬ 
munication  consultant  for  American  Pe¬ 
troleum  Institute  and  for  the  AP.  Before 
joining  the  AP,  Steinfort  owned,  pub¬ 


lished  and  edited  the  Aberdeen  Examiner 
in  Mississippi  and  was  a  reporter  for  the 
CourieT'Joumal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Edward  D.  Jones,  managing  editor  of 
the  Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  at  the 
group’s  recent  meeting  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
He  succeeds  Barbara  S.  Williams  of 
the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Post  and  Courier. 

Other  new  officers  include:  Joseph  H. 
Goshwilor,  editorial  writer,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution — vice  president;  Tommy 
Donlen,  senior  editorial  writer,  colum¬ 
nist,  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram — trea¬ 
surer;  and  Rona  Podorson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editorial  page  editor,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News — secretary. 

John  Monterie,  deputy  editor  for  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  appointed 
style  editor. 

Montorio  has  worked  for  the  Week¬ 
end,  Home,  Business  and  Living  Arts 
sections.  In  addition,  he  was  Sunday 
magazine  editor  for  Newsday  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.,  and  the  Washingtcm  Star. 
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Raymond  C.  Jones,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  director  of  university  relations  at 
Winthrop  University,  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 

Bernard  Shaw,  news  anchor  for 
CNN,  and  John  C.  Quinn,  former  ed¬ 
itor  of  USA  Today,  have  been  named  to 
the  national  advisory  committee  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York. 

The  committee  is  made  up  of  acade¬ 
mic  figures  and  leaders  of  the  media  in¬ 
dustry. 
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James  Donna 


John  Wynne 


Carl  Mangum 


Marty  Petty 


James  M.  Donna,  an  assistant  to 
Associated  Press  president  Louis  D. 
Boccardi,  has  been  appointed  corpo¬ 
rate  secretary  and  a  vice  president  of 
the  news  cooperative.  He  succeeds 
James  F.  Tomlinson,  who  retired. 

Donna  worked  for  the  AP  as  a  news¬ 
man  in  Philadelphia,  an  enterprise  ed¬ 
itor  and  bureau  chief  in  New  York  and 
director  of  AP’s  commercial  photo 
subsidiary,  Wide  World  Photos. 

Joe  Ziomba,  a  former  account  exec¬ 
utive  with  Smith,  Buckling  &.  Associ¬ 
ates,  has  been  named  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  Chicago,  a  trade  organization 
representing  suburban  and  community 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

John  O.  Wynno,  president  of  Land¬ 
mark  Communications  Inc.,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  has  been  named  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  company. 

Wynne  has  served  in  several  posi¬ 
tions  with  Landmark,  including  chief 
operating  officer,  president  of  the 
Broadcasting  and  Video  Enterprises  di¬ 
vision,  corporate  secretary  and  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
KNTV  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  He  also  led 
the  launch  of  the  Weather  Channel, 
which  is  owned  by  Landmark. 

Before  joining  the  company,  he 
practiced  law  in  Norfolk. 

Carl  W.  Mangum,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
News  &  Record,  was  named  president 
of  Landmark  Newspapers.  In  his  new 
post,  he  is  based  in  Norfolk  and  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Greensboro  paper 
as  well  as  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger'Star  in  Norfolk,  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  &  World'News  and  Land¬ 
mark  Community  Newspapers,  based 
in  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

Previously,  Mangum  served  as  vice 
president  and  advertising  director  and 


later  was  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star. 

Van  King,  regional  vice  president 
of  Landmark  Community  Newspapers 
and  publisher  of  the  Lancaster  News  in 
South  Carolina,  becomes  president 
and  publisher  of  the  News  &  Record. 

King  had  been  associate  managing 
editor  and  personnel  manager  in 
Greensboro. 

The  following  appointments  have 
been  announced  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

Marty  Petty,  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  operations,  was  named  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  sales  and  marketing.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Michael  J.  Fisch,  who  now  is 

president  and  chief  executive  officer  at 
the  Bakersfield  Californian. 

Petty  will  oversee  the  advertising, 
commercial  sales,  circulation  and  mar¬ 


keting,  and  business  development  de¬ 
partments  of  the  paper. 

Previously,  she  was  managing  editor, 
vice  president  and  deputy  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  and  associate  publisher  for  projects 
and  planning  at  the  Courant,  and  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times. 

Mark  KuiTich,  formerly  production 
director,  succeeds  Petty  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  operations. 

Kurtich,  who  in  his  new  post  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  information  technology, 
engineering,  building  services,  security 
and  production,  has  served  as  a  teletype 
monitor,  assistant  supervisor  of  dayside 
advertising  makeup,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  production  manager. 

Malt  Poland,  formerly  employee 
relations  manager,  succeeds  Kurtich  as 
production  director. 

Poland  earlier  worked  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  industry  in  Hartford. 
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Legal  Briefe 

Tabloid  appeals 
$1.5  million  verdict 


THE  SUPERMARKET  TABLOID  Sun 
is  appealing  a  $1.5  million  libel  judg- 
ment  against  it  for  identifying  a  97'year' 
old  Arkansas  news  vendor  as  a  101 -year- 
old  Australian  newspaper  carrier  who 
quit  her  route  because  a  millionaire  cus¬ 
tomer  made  her  pregnant. 

The  tab  published  the  picture  of  Nel¬ 
lie  Mitchell  along  with  a  fictitious  story 
in  1990,  but  did  not  use  her  name. 

At  trial,  an  editor  said  he  selected 
Mitchell’s  photo  for  the  story  because  he 
assumed  she  was  dead.  The  picture  first 
appeared  in  1980,  along  with  a  story 
about  Mitchell’s  newsstand  in  Mountain 
Home,  in  The  Examiner,  another  tab 
owned  by  the  Sun’s  parent  company, 
Canadian-based  Globe  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  Mitchell  still  runs  the  news¬ 
stand. 

The  Sun  is  appealing  on  the  ground  it 
did  not  intend  malice. 

“The  question,”  said  Sun  attorney 
Phil  Anderson,  “is.  Would  a  reasonable 
person  believe  this  was  a  story  about 
Nellie  Mitchell?  The  evidence  doesn’t 
point  to  that.” 

Mitchell’s  attorney,  Sandy  McMath, 
argued  that  malice  had  been  proven. 

“They  say  they  made  the  article  up, 
but  it  taxes  credulity  that  they  could  run 
an  article  that  so  closely  paralleled  Mrs. 
Mitchell’s  life,”  McMath  said.  — AP 

Cheerleader’s  mom 
files  libel  suit 

A  WOMAN  CONVICTED  of  trying 
to  hire  a  hitman  to  kill  the  mother  of 
her  daughter’s  cheerleading  rival  is  su¬ 
ing  over  another  murder-for-hire  story 
about  her. 

Wanda  Holloway  of  Channelview, 
Texas,  filed  a  $3  million  defamation 
action  in  state  court  in  Houston.  She 
accuses  a  family  of  making  up  a  similar 
murder  plot  about  her  that  was  aired 
by  television  talk  show  host  Maury 
Povich  and  carried  in  the  Houston 
Post,  both  of  whom  were  named  as  de¬ 
fendants. 

Holloway  was  convicted  last  year  of 
trying  to  contract  for  the  murder  of 
Verna  Heath,  whose  daughter  was 
competing  with  hers  for  the  high 


school  cheerleading  team.  Holloway 
was  sentenced  to  a  15 -year  prison  term 
but  won  a  new  trial  because  one  of  the 
jurors  was  under  a  drug  indictment. 

According  to  the  suit,  teen-ager 
Nancee  Carter  said  on  the  Sept.  24, 
1991,  Maury  Povich  show  that  Hol¬ 
loway  wanted  her  and  her  mother 
killed  because  of  a  rivalry  between  her 
and  Holloway’s  19-year-old  son.  The 
Post  carried  the  girl’s  allegation  in  a 
story  the  day  of  the  broadcast. 

Pretrial  hearings 
stay  open:  judge 

A  MURDER  DEFENDANT’S  request 
to  close  all  pretrial  hearings  has  been 
denied  by  a  Georgia  state  judge. 

Siding  with  the  Atlanta  Journal' 
Constitution  and  WSB-TV,  Fulton 
County  Superior  Court  Judge  Thelma 
Wyatt  Cummings  ruled  that  defendant 
Maxwell  Winston  Jr.  “failed  to  show 
by  clear  and  convincing  proof’  that 
his  right  to  a  fair  trial  would  be  com¬ 
promised  by  open  hearings. 

She  ruled,  however,  that  any  state¬ 
ments  or  confessions  introduced  by 
prosecutors  must  be  sealed  until  re¬ 
leased  by  the  court. 

Representing  the  media,  Atlanta  at¬ 
torney  Peter  Canfield  of  Dow,  Lohnes 
&.  Albertson  said  the  decision  was 
“significant  in  its  recognition  of  the 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  open 
criminal  proceedings”  under  state  and 
U.S.  constitutions. 

Winston  is  charged  with  five  counts 
of  murder  and  one  count  each  of 
felony  murder  and  robbery. 

Libel  suit  moved 
on  fairness  fears 

A  TEXAS  STATE  judge  has  moved  a 
libel  suit  against  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  out  of  Starr  County  on  the 
grounds  that  the  paper  might  not  get  a 
fair  trial  in  the  case  filed  by  the  county 
sheriff. 

State  District  Judge  Ben  Euresti,  af¬ 
ter  a  hearing  in  Brownsville,  decided 
to  move  the  case  out  of  the  south 
Texas  county  but  did  not  decide 
where. 

Starr  County  Sheriff  Gene  Falcon 
sued  the  Morning  News  over  an  inves¬ 


tigative  series  published  in  October 
1990.  A  profile  portrayed  him  as  a 
power  broker  with  alleged  ties  to  drug 
traffickers. 

Morning  News  attorney  Rene 
Oliveira  hailed  the  decision  as  an  im¬ 
portant  victory. 

“We  want  the  sheriff  to  have  his  day 
in  court,  but  we  want  our  day  in  court, 
too.  The  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  sheriff  and  other  leaders  would 
have  denied  us  a  fair  trial  here,” 
Oliveira  said. 

Falcon’s  attorney  argued  the  trial 
would  be  fair  anywhere. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SUPREME  Court 
let  stand  a  $1.6  million  verdict  against 
McGraw-Hill  Inc.,  publisher  of  Business 
Week,  for  libeling  a  former  attorney  for 
Eastman  Kodak. 

The  suit  concerned  a  Business 
Week  1982  cover  story  concerning 
Kodak’s  efforts  to  respond  to  competi¬ 
tion  from  Japan.  A  sidebar  was  headed, 
“How  Kodak  Lost  the  1984  Olympic 
Sponsorship  Race.”  The  article  assert¬ 
ed  that  Kodak’s  “arrogance”  in  negoti¬ 
ations  contributed  to  its  losing  the 
contract  to  Fuji  Photo  Films  Co. 

Daniel  D.  Greenwood,  who  was  in 
charge  of  sponsorships  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee, 
was  quoted  in  the  article  as  saying  that 
a  Kodak  lawyer,  in  going  over  the  con¬ 
tract  terms,  remarked  that  “After  all, 
this  is  Eastman  Kodak.”  Robert  F. 
O’Connor,  who  said  he  was  the  only 
Kodak  lawyer  involved  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  charged  that  the  article  was  in¬ 
accurate  and  defamed  him. 

O’Connor  further  said  he  was  fired 
after  the  article  was  published  because 
his  usefulness  to  the  company  had  “al¬ 
tered”  and  that  his  annual  salary  plum¬ 
meted  from  $73,000  to  $36,000. 

A  Los  Angeles  jury  awarded 
$1,637,000  to  O’Connor  for  the  loss  of 
past  and  future  income. 

Last  June,  a  state  appellate  court  up¬ 
held  the  verdict,  saying  that  a  Business 
Week  editor  had  changed  a  reporter’s 
account  to  blame  O’Connor  instead  of 
Kodak’s  middle  managers. 


Calif,  high  court 
lets  $1.6  million 
libel  ruling  stand 
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$200  million  libel 
suit  dismissed 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  in  Milwaukee 
has  dismissed  a  $200  million  libel  suit 
filed  by  a  discredited  foundation 
trustee  against  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  ruling  by  Senior  U.S.  District 
Judge  Robert  W.  Warren  threw  out 
the  last  of  26  allegations  against  the 
Journal’s  Milwaukee  Magazine  on  the 
grounds  that  one  statement  in  the  dis¬ 
puted  article  was  “substantially  sup¬ 
ported”  by  the  facts  even  though  it  was 
not  fully  supported  by  evidence. 

Warren  ruled  that  it  did  not  matter 
whether  the  plaintiff  actually  engaged 
in  greenmail,  as  written,  because  the 
“sting” — or  gist — of  the  tale  of  ques¬ 
tionable  financial  dealings  was  fully 
supported. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  California  state 
court  in  1991  by  Harry  G.  John,  who 
was  removed  as  director  and  trustee  of 
the  charitable  De  Ranee  Foundation 
for  gross  misconduct  after  a  five- 
month  trial  in  1986.  The  case  was 
moved  to  the  federal  court  in  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

Because  John  “has  been  conclusive¬ 
ly  found  to  have  engaged  in  securities 
violations,  he  is  estopped  from  chal¬ 
lenging  the  substance  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  article  that  he  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  misconduct  while  acting  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  De  Ranee  Foundation,” 
Warren  wrote. 

The  Journal  was  represented  by  at¬ 
torney  Robert  J.  Dreps  of  the  firm 
LaFollette  Sinykin. 

Cops  plead  no 
contest  in 
newsrack  theft 

THREE  SAN  FRANCISCO  cops  who 
emptied  the  racks  of  a  gay  newspaper 
pleaded  no  contest  to  the  charge  at  a 
police  hearing  and  were  suspended  for 
30  days  without  pay. 

Kim  Corsaro,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Times,  told  E&P  the  pun¬ 
ishment  will  not  halt  the  paper’s  civil 
fights  lawsuit  against  the  city  and  its 
former  police  chief,  Richard  Hongisto, 
who  ordered  the  officers  to  remove 
copies  of  the  free  tabloid  (E&P,  Oct.  3). 

“We  have  yet  to  even  receive  an 
apology  from  the  city,  much  less  the 
$12,000  in  attorneys’  fees  we  have  in¬ 
curred,”  she  added.  Corsaro  said  the 
paper  had  still  not  completely  recov¬ 


ered  from  the  disruption  caused  by  the 
looting. 

The  three  cops  told  the  Police 
Commission  they  acted  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  Hongisto,  who  was  later  fired  in 
connection  with  the  rack  raid. 

“It  was  the  classic  Nuremberg  de¬ 
fense,”  Corsaro  commented.  “  ‘We 
only  followed  orders.’  ” 

The  thousands  of  Bay  Times  copies 
pulled  from  racks  carried  a  front-page 
composite  photo  of  Hongisto  holding 
a  nightstick  in  a  sexually  suggestive 
way  with  the  caption,  “Dick’s  Cool 
New  Tool:  Martial  Law.”  This  was  in 
reference  to  the  police  department’s 
handling  of  local  riots  that  broke  out 
after  the  Rodney  King  beating  verdict 
in  Los  Angeles. 

According  to  a  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  report  of  the  Police  Commission 
hearing,  one  of  the  officers,  Gary  De- 
lagnes,  a  15-year  veteran  and  vice 
president  of  the  Police  Officers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  told  the  panel,  “I  still  don’t 
think  we  did  anything  all  that  wrong.  I 
don’t  feel  the  punishment  fits  the 
crime.  It’s  unjust  and  unfair.” 

Commission  chairman  Harry  Low 
replied  that  the  suspensions  were  “fair 
and  appropriate.” 

Demand  sunshine 
in  student  court 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  Georgia’s  in¬ 
dependent  student  newspaper  has 
asked  the  state  Supreme  Court  to  open 
the  school’s  student  court  hearings  to 
the  press  and  public. 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  con¬ 
sidered  the  case  without  indicating 
when  it  would  rule.  The  Red  and  Black 
was  supported  by  other  news  organiza¬ 
tions. 

An  assistant  state  attorney  general 
argued  that  the  student  court  is  not  a 
governmental  body  and  is  thus  not 
covered  by  the  state’s  sunshine  law. 

The  Red  and  Black  filed  suit  after  it 
was  barred  from  the  Organization 
Court,  a  student  panel  that  decides 
cases  of  school  organizations  accused 
of  violating  university  conduct  codes. 
The  paper  wanted  to  cover  two  hear¬ 
ings  last  year  on  hazing  charges  against 
two  fraternities. 

After  hearing  the  suit  last  February, 
Superior  Court  Judge  Frank  Hull  in 
Atlanta  refused  to  open  the  hearings 
but  ruled  that  the  Organization  Court 
must  make  records  of  its  hearings 
available  for  public  inspection.  — AP 


Community  papers 
sue  Gannett 
daily  in  Illinois 

GANNETT  CO.’S  Rockford  (III.)  Reg' 
ister  Star  competes  unfairly  and  illegal¬ 
ly,  a  chain  of  eight  community  papers 
charged  in  a  federal  lawsuit. 

In  a  suit  filed  Oct.  12  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Rockford,  Rock  Valley  Com¬ 
munity  Press  Inc.  charged  the  75,944- 
circulation  Register  Star  with  violating 
federal  and  Illinois  law  by  repeatedly  ly¬ 
ing  about  the  competing  weeklies. 

“We  have  taken  the  dramatic  step  of 
filing  a  major  lawsuit  because  we  are 
firmly  convinced  the  Register  Star  has 
gone  well  beyond  fair  competition  by 
actively  misrepresenting  our  publica¬ 
tions  and  programs  and  actively  dis¬ 
paraging  us  in  ways  that  are  not  permis¬ 
sible  under  the  law,”  said  Steven  K. 
Haught,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Rock  Valley  Community  Press. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Haught 
said  the  Register  Star  had  published  in 
a  sales  brochure  misleading  statements 
about  the  circulation,  distribution  and 
auditing  of  the  Rock  Valley  papers. 

“They  have  misrepresented  our  cir¬ 
culation.  They  have  misrepresented 
[that]  we  are  not  audited,  when  in  fact 
we  are  audited  ...  by  Community  Pa¬ 
per  Verification  Service,”  Haught  said. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  papers.  Rock  Valley  charged  that 
“Gannett’s  tactics  here  in  Rockford 
seem  to  be  in  concert  with  tactics  Gan¬ 
nett  has  used  to  monopolize  the  pub¬ 
lishing  market  in  communities  across 
the  country.  We  do  not  believe  a  huge 
national  conglomerate  has  the  right  to 
run  us  out  of  business  with  illegal  busi¬ 
ness  tactics.” 

Rock  Valley  publishes  eight  papers 
in  Rockford,  its  suburbs  and  surround¬ 
ing  rural  areas  with  a  combined  distri¬ 
bution  of  86,626.  The  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  Journal,  Herald, 
Gazette  and  Tempo  flags. 

Rock  Valley’s  owners  include  NBC 
News  president  Michael  Gartner,  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  chain  publisher 
Gary  Gerlach  and  Des  Moines  attorney 
David  Belin. 

In  1989,  the  group  bought  the  papers 
—  then  known  as  the  Buyer’s  Guide 
publications  —  and  transformed  them 
from  shoppers  into  community  papers 
with  news  content. 

A  spokesman  for  Register  Star  pub¬ 
lisher  Mary  P.  Stier  said  the  paper 
would  have  no  comment  on  the  law¬ 
suit. 
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1980s  buzzwords 
may  answer  1990s 
advertising  prayers 


by  Ann  Marie  Kenvin 

TWO  1980  BUZZWORDS  may  be  the 
answer  to  prayers  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  directors  in  the  1990s. 

By  pairing  database  marketing  with 
alternate  delivery  systems,  national 
brand  packaged  goods  manufacturers 
could  be  lured  to  invest  more  dollars  in 
newspaf>er  advertising. 

At  an  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  conference  in  New  York  City  on 
Oct.  2 1 ,  representatives  from  companies 
such  as  Kraft  General  Foods,  Molson 
Breweries,  Bristol  Myers  Squibb,  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Co.,  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  and 
marketing  and  advertising  firms  gath¬ 
ered  to  discuss  the  benefits  of  database 
marketing,  also  called  target  or  micro 
marketing. 


“Targeting  and  database  marketing  is 
not  a  fad  or  fashion.  It  is  here  to  stay  and 
it  works,”  said  John  D.  Boughter,  Target¬ 
ed  Marketing  consultant  to  General 
Foods  USA. 

In  the  beginning,  Boughter  said,  there 
was  the  mass  market,  with  targeted  and 
media  delivery  available  by  regional 
ADls.  Then  packaged  goods  manufac¬ 
turers  discovered  directing  a  tightly  fo¬ 
cused  message  to  the  individual  con¬ 
sumer,  but  that  was  “very,  very  expen¬ 
sive”  with  varied  results. 

Finally,  what  has  arrived  is  what 
Boughter  called  “targeted  mass — mar¬ 
keting  targeted  to  block  group,  or  tract, 
or  supermarket  trade  area,  or  ZIP  code, 
or  county. 

“Targeting  allows  us  to  improve  our 
precision  and,  in  addition,  our  database 
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while  providing  significant  levels  of  sup¬ 
port  for  brands  and,  in  fact,  control  the 
costs,”  said  Boughter.  The  degree  of  flex¬ 
ibility  inherent  in  targeted  marketing  al¬ 
lows  companies  to  market  not  only  to 
the  individual  consumer  but  also  to  tar¬ 
get  retail  customers,  so  important  from  a 
sales  perspective. 

“The  issue  is  no  longer  should  we  tar¬ 
get,  but  how  we  execute  it  and  how  we 
measure  the  results,”  Boughter  said.  He 
added  that  targeting  is  an  improvable 
product,  and  ways  should  be  sought  to 
lower  costs  while  maintaining  impact. 

A  panel  discussed  the  competitive  cli¬ 
mate  that  makes  targeting  the  local  buy¬ 
er  critical  for  national  brand  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Thomas  Dailey,  president  and  CEO  of 
Spectra  Marketing  Systems  stressed  that 


packaged  goods  manufacturers  have  to 
dig  deeper  than  their  volume  shares  to 
be  successful  marketers. 

To  build  brand  equity  and  brand  loy¬ 
alty,  companies  need  to  get  close  to  con¬ 
sumers,  to  understand  why  people  buy 
the  brands  that  they  do.  Stores,  demo¬ 
graphics,  lifestyle  and  lifestage  informa¬ 
tion  will  not  give  insight  into  how  the 
consumer  will  buy.  The  consumer  is  the 
insight,  Dailey  said. 

What  is  important  to  packaged  goods 
manufacturers  is  to  discover  what  fami¬ 
lies  will  buy  their  brands,  and  Dailey 
demonstrated  that  several  factors  deter¬ 
mine  buying  habits. 

Only  by  looking  at  several  sources  of 
information  can  a  profile  be  drawn,  he 
explained. 

A  combination  of  lifestyle  data  (e.g.. 


PRIZM)  and  lifestage  data  is  needed.  A 
family  with  children  ages  2  through  10 
will  buy  differently  than  a  family  with 
teen-aged  children  or  a  couple  with  no 
children. 

Thus,  reaching  all  of  one  ZIP  code 
may  not  deliver  the  best  audience  for  a 
message.  However,  if  packaged  goods 
manufacturers  have  the  ability  to  target 
individual  households  within  ZIP  codes, 
they  would  achieve  the  right  segmenta¬ 
tion. 

Free-standing  inserts  are  targetable, 
Dailey  said.  If  households  could  be  iden¬ 
tified  by  consumers  who  may  switch 
brands,  the  coupons  would  be  better 
used. 

Dailey  compared  distributing  coupons 
in  free-standing  inserts  via  both  direct 
mail  and  by  newspaper. 

Dailey  told  the  attendees  that  the  in¬ 
efficiencies  of  FSI’s  through  newspapers 
could  be  avoided  by  direct  mailing 
coupons,  and  direct  mail  yields  better  re¬ 
demption  rates. 

“1  applaud  some  of  the  efforts  of  major 
metropolitan  newspapers,  but  frankly  I 
don’t  see  their  reaction  being  quick 
enough  and  targeted  enough,”  Dailey 
said. 

However,  when  the  panel  was  asked  if 
an  alternate  delivery  system  that  can  tar¬ 
get  individual  households  would  be  ap¬ 
pealing,  the  reaction  was  overwhelming¬ 
ly  positive. 

“I  love  the  idea,”  Boughter  said,  adding 
that  newspapers  which  do  have  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  systems  in  place  publicize 
them  to  the  packaged  goods  industry. 

Dailey  said  that  he  was  unaware  of 
newspapers  with  such  an  alternate  deliv¬ 
ery  capability,  and  indicated  it  is  a  viable 
way  to  target  customers. 

An  alternate  delivery  system  can  give 
a  newspaper  a  step  up  in  its  market.  By 
offering  the  ability  to  target  individual 
households  selected  by  the  advertiser, 
newspapers  can  do  what  other  media 
cannot,  especially  if  alternate  delivery 
systems  are  cheaper  for  the  advertiser 
than  direct  mail  (E&P,  Oct.  17,  P.  32). 

“Mass  marketing  cannot  distinguish 
between  customer  and  non-customer,” 
said  panel  member  John  Carter,  vice 
president,  development,  Donnelly  Mar¬ 
keting  Information  Services. 

Newspapers  can,  however,  be  a 
mass  medium  and  a  local  targeting 
medium,  a  seductive  possibility  for  the 
national  brand  packaged  goods  com¬ 
panies.  K^P 


‘‘The  issue  is  no  longer  should  we  target, 
but  how  we  execute  it  and  how  we  measure 
the  results,”  Boughter  said. 
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News  reports  more 
important  than  commercials 

People  polled  on  how  they  get  best 
information  about  presidential  candidates 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  THREE  PRESIDENTIAL  candi¬ 
dates  are  getting  just  average  grade:  for 
their  advertising. 

According  to  the  latest  survey  from 
the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People 
&  the  Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  voters 
gave  Democrat  Bill  Clinton  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  Ross  Perot  an  average  grade  of 
C  for  their  television  ads,  while  Repub¬ 
lican  President  George  Bush  was 
awarded  a  C-. 

The  Oct.  14-18  survey  of  802  regis¬ 
tered  voters  asked  them  to  grade  the 
candidates’  commercials  on  whether 
they  provided  a  convincing  reason  to 
vote  for  the  man  being  promoted. 

Only  5%  of  respondents  gave  the 
president  an  A  for  his  ads,  21%  rated 
them  as  B,  21%  also  gave  the  ads  a  C, 
17%  said  they  were  below  average  with 


Sixty-five  percent  of  respondents 
said  they  get  a  better  idea  of  where  the 
candidates  stand  from  tv  news  reports, 
while  only  18%  cited  the  candidates’  tv 
commercials.  Thirteen  percent  said 
neither  source. 

When  asked  which  source  gave  them 
a  better  idea  of  what  the  candidates  are 
like  personally,  63%  said  television 
news;  23%,  tv  commercials,  while  9% 
said  neither. 

Awareness  of  the  candidates  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same  from  the  Times 
Mirror  Center  survey  executed  the 
week  before. 

In  the  Oct.  14-18  poll,  14%  of  re¬ 
spondents  named  Bush  as  the  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  they  had  seen  or  heard 
the  most  about  in  newspapers  and  on 
television  and  radio.  In  the  Oct.  9-13 
study  the  figure  was  16%. 

Clinton  was  named  the  most  visible 


Sixty-five  percent  of  respondents  said 
they  get  a  better  idea  of  where  the  candidates 
stand  from  tv  news  reports,  while  only  18%  said 
from  the  candidates’  tv  commercials. 


a  D,  while  34%  flunked  them  outright 
with  an  F. 

Those  grades  remained  similar  to 
marks  given  the  president’s  ads  in  a 
Times  Mirror  Center  survey  conducted 
Oct.  9-13. 

Seventeen  percent  of  those  asked 
about  ads  from  the  Arkansas  governor 
gave  Clinton  an  A,  35%  of  respondents 
gave  the  ads  a  B,  a  C  was  given  by  24% 
of  voters,  8%  rated  the  Clinton  ads 
with  a  D,  and  14%  failed  them  with  an 
F. 

Marks  for  ads  from  Perot  showed  no 
wild  fluctuation,  with  19%  grading 
them  A,  28%  as  B,  26%  as  C,  1 1%  a  D, 
and  12%  flunking  the  efficacy  of  the 
ads  with  an  F. 

The  Times  Mirror  Center  poll  also 
showed  that  voters  get  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  candidates  from  televi¬ 
sion  news  than  from  their  advertising. 


candidate  by  39%  of  those  questioned 
Oct.  14-18,  up  from  37%  in  the  earlier 
survey. 

Perot  was  seen  in  the  media  the  most 
by  28%  of  voters  surveyed  Oct.  14-18, 
down  slightly  from  31%  the  week  be¬ 
fore. 

The  greatest  changes,  perhaps,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  survey  periods  were  the 
increases  in  those  who  said  they  came 
to  have  a  less  favorable  opinion  of  the 
president  over  the  past  few  days  and 
those  who  said  they  had  a  more  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  Clinton. 

In  the  Oct.  9-13  poll,  18%  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  had  a  less  favorable 
opinion  of  Bush,  but  that  percentage 
increased  to  24%  in  the  latest  survey. 
Those  who  developed  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  the  president  increased 
slightly  from  3%  to  5%. 

On  the  other  hand,  Clinton’s  favor¬ 


able  rating  increased  from  8%  in  the 
Oct.  9-13  survey,  to  17%  during  the 
more  recent  questioning.  Those  who 
developed  a  less  favorable  opinion  of 
Clinton  stayed  about  the  same,  increas¬ 
ing  slightly  from  12%  to  14%. 

Perot’s  numbers  stayed  at  9%  across 
the  board  for  both  weeks.  BECT 


Clinton  wins 
among  marketing, 
ad,  media  execs 

GOV.  BILL  CLINTON  is  the  favored 
candidate  for  president  by  55%  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  marketing  and  media  execu¬ 
tives,  compared  with  34%  for  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush  and  10%  for  Ross 
Perot,  according  to  a  survey  of  274  ex¬ 
ecutives,  conducted  by  Myers  Reports, 
Parsippany,  N.J.,  a  market  research 
firm. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
Clinton  and  Bush  were  seen  as  a  friend 
of  the  advertising  and  media  industries 
by  almost  the  same  percentage  of  re¬ 
spondents:  42%  said  they  believed 
Clinton  would  “best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  advertising  and  media  indus¬ 
tries,”  compared  with  41%  for  Bush. 
Perot  was  seen  by  12%  of  respondents 
as  best  serving  those  industries. 

Forty-three  percent  said  they 
thought  Clinton  would  have  the  most 
positive  impact  on  ad-spending  growth, 
compared  with  33%  for  Bush  and  18% 
for  Perot. 

The  advertising  messages  of  Clinton 
and  Bush  ranked  dead  last  among  fac¬ 
tors  influencing  their  opinions;  in  both 
cases,  fewer  than  10%  of  each  candi¬ 
date’s  supporters  said  his  ads  had  any 
influence  at  all.  Perot’s  supporters  listed 
his  ads  in  second-to-last  among  factors, 
cited  as  influential  by  19%. 

Fax  service 

THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  fax  service  as  part  of  the  Fri¬ 
day  “Home  Guide,”  offering  up-to-the- 
minute  mortgage  information,  fact 
sheets,  real  estate  stories  and  popular 
floorplans. 

Each  week  the  real  estate  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  gives  readers  an  update  on  the  area 
real  estate  market.  The  fax  service  of¬ 
fers  readers  specific  information  that 
may  not  be  in  that  week’s  edition. 

The  service  received  more  than  800 
calls  during  its  first  five  days  of  opera¬ 
tions. 
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Ad  Scene 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


Sullivan  Graphics 
forms  newspaper 
sales  division 

SULLIVAN  GRAPHICS  announced 
the  fonnation  of  a  Newspaper  Sales  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  appointment  of  former 
New  York  Daily  News  marketing  execu¬ 
tive  Anthony  J.  Calinese  to  head  the 
new  division’s  operations  as  senior  vice 
president. 

Calinese  was  associated  with  the  Dai¬ 
ly  News  for  24  years  as  a  director  and  se¬ 
nior  advertising  and  marketing  vice 
president.  Most  recently,  he  was  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  of  North  Jersey  Newspapers,  a  chain 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  serving 
the  metro  New  Jersey  area. 

Sullivan  Graphics  prints  Sunday 
comics,  Sunday  magazines,  TV  directo¬ 
ries,  free-standing  inserts  for  national 
and  regional  chains,  and  local  retail  in¬ 
serts,  as  well  as  providing  advertising  ve¬ 
hicles  newspapers  can  sell  in  comic  sec¬ 
tions. 

Seattle  Times 
begins  AutoLine 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  Co.  earlier  this 
month  started  AutoLine,  a  free  24-hour 
shopping  service  for  used  cars  and  trucks 
accessible  by  Touch-Tone  phone. 

Through  AutoLine,  callers  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  used  car,  truck,  van  and  sport 
utility  vehicles  for  sale  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  that  are  published  in  the  Seattle 
Times  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  print 
classifieds,  as  well  as  used-vehicle  list¬ 
ings  from  local  dealers. 

ANA  honors  Galef; 
names  chairmen 
of  committees 

VICTOR  R.  GALEF,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  marketing,  of  SEI  Investment  Ser¬ 
vices  at  SEI  Corp.,  received  the  Robert 
V.  Goldstein  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  as  an  Advertising  Council  cam¬ 
paign  director. 

The  award  was  presented  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  opening 
ceremonies  at  the  83rd  Annual  Meeting 
and  Business  Conference  in  Hot 


Springs,  Va.  Galef  was  also  elected  to 
the  ANA  board  of  directors. 

In  other  business,  four  standing  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  ANA  will  have  new 
chairmen  during  1992-93.  Richard 
Costello,  General  Electric  Co.,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Corporate 
Communications  Committee;  David 
Drew,  Anheuser-Busch’s  Busch  Media 
Group  Inc.,  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Radio  Advertising  Committee; 
Duncan  Maurer,  the  House  of  Seagram, 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Print  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee;  and  James  Van 
Cleave,  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Television  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee.  The  new  chair¬ 
men  will  serve  three-year  terms. 

Harry  E.  Davis,  director  of  communi¬ 
cations,  external  affairs,  Du  Pont,  was 
elected  1992-93  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Richard  A.  Garvey,  vice 
president,  marketing,  LEGO  Systems 
Inc.  was  elected  vice  chairman. 

Haworth  head 
drops  CEO  title 

DALE  HAWORTH,  CHAIRMAN  and 
CEO  of  the  Haworth  Group,  will  retire 
from  daily  operations  on  Nov.  1,  but  he 
will  remain  chairman  of  the  board. 

Haworth  founded  the  independent 
marketing  and  media  company  in  1970 
after  a  17-year  career  with  General 
Mills.  Clients  include  Target,  Dayton’s, 
Hudson’s,  Marshall  Field’s,  American 
Hawaii  Cruises,  Cub  Foods,  Little  Six 
Inc.,  and  Minnetonka  Moccasin. 

Dallas  daily  gets 
the  business 

THE  DALLAS  CITY  Council  has  re¬ 
versed  its  vote  refusing  to  grant  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  the  city’s  yearly 
$275,000  contract  to  publish  legal  no¬ 
tices. 

The  original  6-3  vote  denying  the 
contract  to  the  Morning  News  was  to 
protest  the  paper’s  minority  hiring  prac¬ 
tices  and  perceived  lack  of  use  of  minor¬ 
ity  subcontractors. . 

That  Sept.  9  vote  came  two  weeks  af¬ 
ter  a  black  reporter  and  columnist  re¬ 
signed,  saying  the  Morning  News  failed 
to  promote  his  column  in  part  because 
he  was  black. 


Trumped 

DONALD  TRUMP  CANCELED  de¬ 
livery  of  hundreds  of  copies  of  The  Press 
of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  to  all  three  of  his 
hotels  there  recently,  saying  he  did  not 
like  a  story  about  refinancing  of  his 
Palm  Beach  mansion. 

Trump  also  pulled  some  display  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  paper  and  the  maga¬ 
zine  owned  by  the  same  company,  At¬ 
lantic  City  Magazine. 

The  story  was  wrong.  Trump  said, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  be  a  party  to 
distributing  “the  most  negative  piece  of 
shit  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

“It’s  pretty  much  an  annual  event,” 
said  Press  publisher  James  W.  Hopson. 
“He  throws  a  tantrum  and  then  banish¬ 
es  the  newspaper  for  a  while.  Ultimately 
he  thinks  better  of  it  and  then  reinstates 
the  paper.” 

In  fact,  the  same  scenario  occurs  so 
often  that  the  paper  has  a  “Trump  sin¬ 
gle-copy  contingency  plan”  in  place, 
Hopson  said.  Racks  are  strategically 
placed  all  around  Trump  properties  that 
are  filled  under  a  “standard  operating 
procedure”  the  paper  uses  when  Trump 
exercises  his  whimsy. 

He  said  Trump  properties  run  a 
“moderate”  ad  schedule  with  both  pub¬ 
lications.  In  retaliation.  The  Press  has 
stopped  accepting  help-wanted  adver¬ 
tising  from  Trump  properties. 

Hopson  said  Trump’s  actions  have 
never  affected  or  influenced  the  way  the 
newspaper  covers  Trump  or  his  busi¬ 
nesses,  “for  better  or  ill,”  Hopson  said. 

The  paper  reprinted  information  that 
was  extracted  from  a  document  filed  by 
Trump’s  attorney  before  the  Casino 
Control  Board. 

“It  was  a  public  document  to  a  regula¬ 
tory  board,”  Hopson  stated. 

Shortly  after  the  story  appeared. 
Trump  officials  canceled  hundreds  of 
Press  copies  normally  delivered  to 
Trump  Taj  Mahal  Casino  Resort, 
Trump’s  Castle  Casino  Resort,  and 
Trump  Plaza.  The  papers  are  sold  in  gift 
shops  and  some  are  distributed  free  to 
guests. 

Hopson  said  the  hotels  account  for 
“less  than  1%”  of  the  paper’s  total  distri¬ 
bution. 

Trump  does  not  react  only  to  nega¬ 
tive  news.  He  once  ordered  3,000  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  the  paper  when  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  improving  fortunes  at  his  local 
properties  ran. 
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Pact  assures  family  control 
of  E,W.  Scripps  Co. 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  Co.  of  Cincinnati  announced  an  agreement 
whereby  two  branches  of  the  Scripps  family  retain  control  of 
the  publicly  traded  company. 

The  agreement  resembles  pacts  designed  to  ensure  family 
control  of  other  publicly  traded  media  companies,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

The  deal  will  give  control  to  28  great-grandchildren  of 
founder  E.W.  Scripps  when  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust  ex¬ 
pires.  The  great-grandchildren  will  inherit  the  trust  upon  the 
death  of  the  four  grandchildren  who  now  control  it. 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  of  the  company  and  trust, 
said  the  agreement  gives  family  members  “an  incentive  to  co¬ 
operate  to  avoid  the  kind  of  family  divisiveness  that  has  dam¬ 
aged  other  companies  and  encouraged  corporate  raptors.” 

Controlled  by  the  family  of  Robert  Paine  Scripps,  the  trust 
holds  79.5%  of  common  voting  shares,  which  are  not  traded 
publicly,  and  67.6%  of  outstanding  Class  A  Common  shares, 
which  are  publicly  traded. 

The  family  of  John  Paul  Scripps  controlled  the  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers  until  it  merged  with  the  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  in  1986. 

Paul  Scripps,  chairman  and  editorial  director  of  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers  and  a  director  of  the  parent  company, 
said  in  a  prepared  statement: 

“Those  of  us  in  the  John  P.  Scripps  branch  of  the  family 
are  pleased  to  join  with  our  cousins  on  the  Robert  P.  Scripps 
branch  in  signing  this  agreement,  which  will  serve  to  ensure 
continued  family  control  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.” 

The  arrangement  gives  family  members  the  first  right  to 
buy  common  voting  shares  when  offered  by  other  family 
members.  If  the  company  refuses  its  second  right  to  buy 
them,  the  shares  can  only  be  sold  outside  the  family  if  con¬ 
verted  to  Class  A  Common  stock.  Class  A  Common  share¬ 
holders  elect  one-third  of  the  board  but  do  not  vote  on  most 
other  matters. 

The  agreement  requires  that  for  10  years  after  it  takes  ef¬ 
fect,  all  affected  Common  Voting  Stock — whose  holders 
elect  two-thirds  of  the  board  and  vote  on  all  other  matters — 
be  voted  in  accordance  with  a  majority  vote  of  Common 
Voting  shareholders. 

The  agreement  has  been  signed  by  family  members  who 
will  inherit  control  of  more  than  60%  of  the  outstanding 
Common  Voting  shares  when  the  trust  expires.  The  compa¬ 
ny  said  other  family  members  were  expected  to  sign  the 
agreement,  which  has  been  under  consideration  for  over  a 
year. 

The  agreement’s  preamble  states  that  E.W.  Scripps  be¬ 
lieved  the  company  was  an  institution  impressed  with  the 
public  interest  and  the  responsibility  to  maintain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  integrity  of  its  newspapers.  Signers  state  their 
belief  that  family  control  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  those 
values. 

In  addition  to  the  grandchildren,  the  agreement  has  been 
offered  to  members  of  the  John  P.  Scripps  family  who  hold 
9.3%  of  Common  Voting  shares. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (WeeklyClosingQuotes) 

1  Stock  10/27/92  10/20/92  10/29/91 1 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.875 

10.875 

8.00 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

45.00 

44.25 

25.50 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

432.00 

426.50 

402.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.50 

21.875 

20.00 

DowJones&Q).  Inc.  (NY) 

29.125 

27.50 

24.125 

GannettCo.  Inc.  (NY) 

51.125 

50.25 

41.00 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.375 

58.00 

49.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

32.125 

33.00 

22.625 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.00 

20.25 

18.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

16.00 

16.50 

20.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

27.75 

27.00 

21.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.75 

24.50 

19.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

16.75 

17.25 

14.25 

Pulitzer  PublishingCo.  (OTC) 

32.00 

32.00 

21.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

24.00 

24.00 

20.625 

TimesMirrorCo.  (NY) 

30.50 

30.00 

29.625 

TribuneCo.(NY) 

46.00 

45.00 

37.625 

Washington  PostCo.(NY) 

*3  fori  stock  split 

221.25 

230.00 

191.50 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

10/27/92  10/20/92 

10/29/91 

Macljean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.75 

10.75 

HoUinger  Iik.  (a) 

11.75 

11.625 

12.125 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

16.25 

15.50 

10.4375 

Reuters  (c) 

57.25 

59.00 

49.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.75 

16.00 

17.00 

Thomscm  Corp.  (a) 

12.75 

12.875 

15.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.25 

15.50 

TotStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.25 

23.25 

21.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.73 

3.64 

3.765 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

34.25 

35.00 

21.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24,  It' 22 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wcrtheim  Schroder  &  Company  Irkc. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Lawrence  A.  Leser,  president  and 
CEO  of  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  said,  “While  the  family  agreement 
will  not  be  effective  for  years,  it  is  good  news  for  future  gener¬ 
ations  of  management  who  will  be  able  to  direct  this  compa¬ 
ny  without  the  uncertainty  of  what  could  occur  when  the 
trust  terminates.” 

The  company,  founded  in  1878,  operates  19  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  10  television  and  five  radio  stations  and  cable  systems 
with  over  600,000  subscribers.  It  went  public  in  1988  with 
the  offering  of  Class  A  Common  shares. 

The  trust  terminates  upon  the  last  to  die  of:  Charles  E. 
Scripps,  Robert  P.  Scripps,  Margaret  Scripps  Buzzelli  and 
Nackey  Scripps  Loeb.  All  are  68  to  74. 
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News  Tech 


Knight-Ridder 
Info  Design  Lab 

Unit  assesses  opportunities  in  emerging  technobgies; 
joint  ventures  create  new  generation  of  versatib  devices 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  SMALL  TEAM  from  a  large  media 
organization  has  begun  searching  for  the 
paperless  part  of  its  future  in  news  and 
information  publishing. 

In  a  new  office  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  the 
Knight-Ridder  Information  Design  Lab 
will  conduct  strategic  planning  and  as¬ 
sess  “the  implications  of  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  and  their  impact  on  newspa¬ 
pers,”  according  to  Roger  F.  Fidler, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  director  new  media 
development. 

The  lab’s  opening  coincided  with  a 
flurry  of  announcements  concerning  de¬ 
velopment  of  technologies  that  may  sup¬ 
port  the  kinds  of  electronic  products 
newspapers  may  one  day  offer. 

Such  products  may  range  from  offer¬ 
ings  similar  to  today’s  fax  editions  or  au¬ 
dio/videotex  services  to  customized  elec¬ 
tronic  newspapers  delivered  in  color  at 
the  reader’s  convenience  on  the  high- 


resolution,  flat-screen  display  of  a 
portable  multipurpose  device. 

Capable  of  interacting  with  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  computer  system,  it  is  imagined 
that  such  a  device  would  permit  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  change  the  mix  of  information 
sent,  obtain  additional  detail  on  matters 
of  particular  interest,  and  request  special 
commercial  listings  or  entertainment 
features. 

Fidler,  the  lab’s  director,  said  that,  al¬ 
though  the  project  is  housed  but  a  block 
away  from  the  Daily  Camera,  it  is  “not 
tied  in  any  way”  to  the  Knight-Ridder 
paper.  Nevertheless,  while  it  functions 
as  an  autonomous  operation,  “there  will 
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certainly  be  cooperation  with  the  Cam¬ 
era,”  he  said. 

In  what  Knight-Ridder  vice  president 
of  news  Bill  Baker  described  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  as  a  “creative  alliance,”  the 
newspaper  will  assist  in  testing  and  serve 
as  an  information  source  for  the  IDL,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fidler. 

In  a  summer  press  release,  Knight- 
Ridder  said  IDL  is  among  several  proj¬ 
ects  it  is  undertaking  to  position  itself  as 
“a  major  provider  of  electronically  pack¬ 
aged  information  for  general  audiences 
as  well  as  business.” 

The  lab  is  charged  with  evaluating 
the  prospects  of  exploiting  new  commu¬ 
nication  and  computing  technologies  in 
the  creation  of  new  products  from 
Knight-Ridder  resources.  Fidler  said  it 
will  examine  short-term  product  possi¬ 
bilities  with  a  view  to  long-term  implica¬ 
tions  and  technology  prospects. 

In  many  cases,  products  will  likely  be 
software  applications  for  small,  new  mul¬ 


tipurpose  devices,  the  so-called  portable 
information  appliances  or  personal  digi¬ 
tal  assistants  such  as  Apple  Computer 
Inc.’s  much-publicized  but  as-yet-un- 
available  Newton. 

“This  lab’s  mission,”  said  Fidler,  “is  to 
design  and  evaluate  applications.”  But, 
he  added,  “we  won’t  actually  write  our 
own  software.” 

When  the  time  comes,  he  said,  such 
work  would  be  contracted  out.  For  the 
first  product,  he  hopes  that  time  will  be 
as  soon  as  the  middle  of  next  year. 

“It  could  become  a  new  business  for 
Knight-Ridder  or  become  a  part  of  all  of 
our  newspapers,”  he  said.  In  the  area  of 


paperless  printing,  for  example,  he  said 
also  that  the  lab  may  work  with  other 
newspaper  groups  to  “pursue  standards 
and  other  applications  that  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit.” 

Worldwide  interest 

Certainly  others  are  interested. 
William  Toner,  director  of  Gannett 
Co.’s  Advanced  Systems  Lab  (ASL), 
said  he  wants  to  see  what  IDL  is  up  to 
and  soon  will  visit  Boulder  with  other 
members  of  the  New  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Committee  of  the  INCA-FIEJ 
Research  Association  (IFRA).  Fidler, 
too,  is  a  member  of  the  international 
committee. 

Noting  that  Gannett  has  several  proj¬ 
ects  under  way.  Toner  said  he  hopes  to 
see  Apple’s  Newton  and  GRiD  Systems’ 
latest  pen-based  computer  soon.  “We’ve 
been  playing  with  pen-based  devices  for 
two-and-a-half  years,”  he  said,  but  ASL, 
he  added,  “will  look  at  anything”  and  is 
not  restricting  itself  to  one  kind  of  tech¬ 
nology. 

He  said  ASL  has  “a  couple  of  active 
products. ..as  active  as  anyone  can  be” 
until  such  devices  are  on  the  market. 
One  example  already  available  at  Gan¬ 
nett  is  messaging  via  pager  using  Mo¬ 
torola’s  Embarc  technology. 

ASL,  however,  while  facilitating 
communication  with  technology  suppli¬ 
ers  for  other  Gannett  business  units  and 
referring  interesting  developments  to 
them,  is  primarily  concerned  with  devel¬ 
oping  systems  for  Gannett’s  Newspaper 
Division.  It  is  now  working  on  laptop 
systems  for  sales  staffers,  news  planning 
and  database  journalism  projects  and 
mailroom  systems. 

New  products  and  services  come  out 
of  Gannett’s  New  Business  and  Product 
Development  unit.  Its  director,  Carolyn 
Martin,  said  the  group  is  looking  at  the 
emerging  portable  information-commu¬ 
nication  devices,  is  talking  to  most  of 
the  technology  providers,  but  has  agree¬ 
ments  with  none  so  far. 

Gannett  New  Business  offerings  that 
make  full  use  of  existing  technology  in¬ 
clude;  books  (ranging  from  Ghost  Stories 
to  next  year’s  Golf  Atlas),  faxed  reports 
(news  summaries,  latest  sports  stories, 
reprints  of  and  extra  information  on 
USA  Today  articles);  news  reports  for  ra¬ 
dio;  USA  Today  Information  Center  au- 
diotex  news  and  information  from  all 
sections  of  the  paper;  much  the  same  in¬ 
formation  for  owners  of  modem- 
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“It  could  become  a  new  business  for  Knight-Ridder 
or  become  a  part  of  all  of  our  newspapers,”  he  said. 


equipped  personal  computers,  who  can 
also  access  sports  information,  games, 
public  forums  and  on-line  shopping.  The 
full  text  of  the  paper  is  also  available 
from  several  commercial  on-line  data¬ 
bases  and  on  compact  discs. 

Though  Martin  would  not  discuss  de¬ 
tails  of  her  group’s  work  in  progress,  she 
said  it  will  “very  likely”  have  a  product 
for  the  new  portable  devices  some  time 
next  year. 

“We  think  that  our  information,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  USA  Today  style,  lends  it¬ 
self  very  much  to  these  devices,”  said 
Martin.  “It’s  something  we’ve  been 
working  on  since  ’85,  perfecting  the  art 
of  synthesizing  the  information  —  down 
to  something  that  can  appear  on  a  small 
screen.” 

“Mediamorphosis” 

In  an  August  press  release,  Knight- 
Ridder  president  P.  Anthony  Ridder 
said,  “We  are  entering  a  new  era  where 
ink -on-paper  may  no  longer  be  the  dom¬ 
inant  media  for  publishing.  If  we  are  to 
prosper  in  the  next  century,  we  must  be¬ 
gin  preparing  ourselves  to  become  suc¬ 
cessful  electronic  publishers.” 

According  to  Knight-Ridder’s  Baker, 
products  that  adapt  newspapers’  text  and 
images  to  electronic  displays  will  com¬ 
plement  rather  than  replace  the  printed 
newspaper. 

Work  at  the  just-opened  lab  remains 
in  the  exploratory  stages,  and  some  of 
the  four  initial  positions  were  still  being 
filled  this  month,  according  to  Fidler. 
That  core  staff  will  get  IDL  up  and  run¬ 
ning  by  January,  he  said. 

He  said  that,  while  “not  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey”  went  into  the  lab’s  start-up,  the  in¬ 
vestment  may  increase.  Work  on  indi¬ 
vidual  projects  may  be  comparatively 
brief,  he  added,  but  the  lab  itself  will  re¬ 
ceive  ongoing  funding. 

Fidler,  who  was  involved  in  an  early 
videotex  effort,  took  up  his  post  in  Boul¬ 
der  shortly  after  concluding  a  yearlong 
fellowship  at  the  Freedom  Forum  Media 
Studies  Center  at  New  York’s  Columbia 
University.  His  studies  there  of  new  me¬ 
dia  technologies  led  to  Mediamorphosis,  a 
book  about  the  future  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation. 

The  technology  includes  compact 
equipment  that  can  communicate, 
process,  store  and  display  information  in 
many  forms:  text,  computer  graphics, 
photographic  images  and  free-hand  writ¬ 
ing  and  illustration. 

A  multimedia  product  might  further 
avail  itself  of  voice,  sound,  full-motion 
video  and  animation.  In  addition  to  fax 
and  electronic  mail,  access  to  third-party 


databases  may  also  be  possible.  Also  now 
possible  are  interactive  systems  allowing 
two-way  sharing  and  modification  of 
live  documents. 

The  capabilities  are  made  portable 
through  adoption  of  technical  advances 
on  several  fronts,  such  as  small  but  pow¬ 
erful  computers,  pen-based  operating 
systems  and  “digital  tablets,”  voice 
recognition,  memory  cards,  data  com¬ 
pression,  faster  modems,  hand-held 
wireless  telephony,  digital  switching  and 
broadband  networks,  and  improved  dis¬ 
play  on  flat-panel  color  screens. 

Until  recently,  a  handful  of  separate 
products  were  available:  from  tiny 
portable  televisions  to  relatively  large 
picture  and  cellular  telephones  and 
more  recent  pocket  phones,  from  per¬ 
sonal  information  devices  (often  little 
more  than  digital  lists  with  a  calculator) 
to  checkbook-size  personal  computers 
(full-function  character-based). 

These  and  related  technologies  are 
just  now  converging,  in  multifunction 
pocket  phones  with  video  and  comput¬ 
ing  capabilities  and  in  other  small,  mul¬ 
timedia  devices  capable  of  communicat¬ 
ing  with  other  computing  and  commu¬ 
nicating  devices.  “In  1993  a  lot  of  stuff  is 
going  to  happen  because  the  technology 
will  be  available,”  said  Toner. 

Finding  a  market 

Former  and  current  attempts  to  supply 
videotex  (including  a  recent  colorful, 
more  graphic  versions)  and  increasing 
audiotex  services  have  been  piggybacked 
onto  existing  technology.  Users  are  fa¬ 


miliar  with  telephones  and  televisions, 
and  every  day  more  become  comfortable 
with  personal  computers. 

However,  televisions  are  not  yet  digi¬ 
tal  devices;  conventional  telephones 
limit  the  nature  of  the  products  deliv¬ 
ered;  PCs  in  the  home  have  often  lacked 
modems. 

The  new  technology,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  bring  the  same  services  and 
more  through  a  single,  small  device  that 
combines  the  functions  of  a  microcom¬ 
puter,  modem,  tv,  fax  board,  cellular 
phone  and  digital  scratch  pad.  If  the 
price  is  right,  the  convenience,  versatili¬ 
ty  and  potential  access  to  many  different 
kinds  of  information  in  a  variety  of  forms 
may  create  a  market. 

Beyond  video  games  and  at-home 
shopping  and  banking,  practical  applica¬ 
tions  that  create  demand  and  wide¬ 
spread  use  for  the  technology  are  as  yet 
unclear.  According  to  New  York-based 
Link  Resources  Corp.  and  International 
Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass,  (market 
analysis  firms  within  the  IDG  informa¬ 
tion  technology  publishing  and  research 
organization),  a  “critical  aspect  of  the 
emerging  market  is  the  diversity  of  users’ 
needs.” 

The  firms  have  begun  a  joint  exami¬ 
nation  of  users’  needs  in  what  they  say  is 
the  first  study  of  markets  for  the  new  de¬ 
vices.  Their  preliminary  findings  show 
sales  of  existing  personal  information  de¬ 
vices — excluding  those  solely  for  com¬ 
munication  or  entertainment — will  ex¬ 
ceed  15  million  units,  or  $660  million, 
by  1995.  (Continued ) 
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“Companies  targeting  consumer  ap¬ 
plications,”  according  to  Link/IDC,  will 
run  the  biggest  risk,  but  for  the  largest 
potential  reward.  They  note  that  PCs 
and  cellular  phones  “have  not  achieved 
significant  penetration”  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  100  million  U.S.  households. 
The  researchers  add  that  handwriting 
and  voice  input  technologies  cannot 
“create  exciting  new  products”  before 
they  become  “reliable  and  economical 
components”  available  in  commercial 
volumes. 

Nevertheless,  EO  Inc.,  a  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  firm  about  to  release  the 
first  in  a  line  of  proposed  “Personal 
Communicators,”  estimates  that  sales  of 
such  devices  will  reach  100  million  units 
by  the  year  2000. 

In  last  month’s  announcment  of  its 
partnership  with  AT&T,  Matsushita 
Electric  Industrial  Co.  Inc.  and 
Marubeni  Corp.,  an  EO  press  release 
quoted  AT&T  Communications  Prod¬ 
ucts  group  executive  Robert  M.  Kavner 
saying  that  eventually  the  devices  “will 
become  accessible  to  people  every¬ 
where.” 

AT&T  spokesman  Andy  Myers  car¬ 
ried  the  notion  further,  explaining  that 
Kavner  envisions  a  communications 
model  in  which  commodity-priced  hard¬ 
ware  would  ultimately  allow  users  to  car¬ 
ry  no  more  than  a  card  functioning  as  a 
key  to  the  operation  of  widely  available 
equipment,  much  like  a  public  tele¬ 
phone  or  the  ubiquitous  fax  machine. 

The  next  job,  maybe  the  biggest,  is 
creating  carrying  capacity  sufficient  to 
effectively  utilize  the  new  technology. 
According  to  AT&T,  the  current  public 
switching  network,  while  adequate  for 


voice,  “must  evolve  to  support”  landline 
and  wireless  voice,  data  and  video  traf¬ 
fic.  Telephone  companies  already  have 
begun  putting  in  better  pipelines  and 
dedicated  services  for  the  more  demand¬ 
ing  traffic. 

Assuming  that  the  devices  become  af¬ 
fordable  consumer  products,  they  may 
attract  large  numbers  of  customers  for 
many  different  reasons.  Their  functional 
versatility  can  address  a  potentially  huge 
range  of  uses,  and  carry  new  and  existing 
informational  products  and  services. 
Presumably  such  devices  would  serve  the 
same  user  on  the  job,  on  the  road,  at 
home  and  in  school. 

To  establish  usefulness  and  worth  and 
meet  a  relatively  high  initial  cost,  “The 
technology  has  to  be  driven  from  the 
workplace  and  the  schools,”  said  news¬ 
paper  industry  veteran  and  longtime  me¬ 
dia  observer  Jules  Tewlow. 

He  said  that  the  new  products’  success 
eventually  will  depend  on  flexible  mar¬ 
keting  approaches  which  offer  various 
packages  or  bundled  products.  Similarly, 
plug-in  modules  would  add  functions 
and  features,  allowing  models  to  be  up¬ 
graded  and  expanded. 

“Somewhere  in  all  of  the  haze  is 
something  that  will  benefit  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,”  said  Fidler. 

Tewlow,  who  has  worked  both  in 
marketing  and  technology  development 
for  newspapers,  newspaper  groups  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  said  the  new  devices  will 
probably  serve  as  tools  for  newspaper 
employees  before  newspaper  companies 
can  create  for  their  customers  products 
or  services  that  make  use  of  the  devices. 

For  example,  he  said  a  media  organi¬ 


zation  could  supply  textual  information 
accompanied  by  relevant  video  clips  and 
an  explanatory  voice-over.  The  user 
would  download  the  multimedia  mes¬ 
sage  at  almost  any  location,  view  it,  ap¬ 
pend  notes  to  the  text  and  preserve 
everything  as  a  single  file  for  later  refer¬ 
ence. 

While  expressing  near-term  optimism 
about  specialty  uses  for  much  of  the 
technology  (medicine,  training  in  sever¬ 
al,  often  technical,  areas),  Tewlow  spec¬ 
ulated  that  newspapers  may  spend  much 
of  the  ’90s  figuring  out  how  best  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  opportunities.  For  widespread 
use  among  the  general  public,  he  didn’t 
expect  “to  see  any  hot  results  for  a 
decade.” 

As  for  hardware  and  firmware, 
Tewlow  predicted  that  eventually 
“you’ll  buy  a  basic  device  and  get  what 
options  you  want,”  and  that  voice  recog¬ 
nition  will  be  among  them.  He  said  he 
was  confident  Japanese  researchers  are 
working  hard  on  that  technology,  “be¬ 
cause  it’s  so  important  to  them”  —  in 
view  of  their  complex  language  and  its 
great  number  of  written  characters. 

Two  digital  notepads 

Like  Toner,  Fidler  said  his  lab’s  work 
is  not  wedded  to  Apple’s  Newton,  which 
is  “just  one  of  the  devices  we  will  be 
looking  at.” 

Previewed  as  a  two-pound,  pocket- 
sized  device  with  a  flat-panel  display 
about  the  size  of  a  file  card,  Newton  may 
first  come  to  market  as  something  of  a 
high-end  personal  organizer.  Dispensing 
with  a  keypad,  it  recognizes  alphanumer¬ 
ic  characters  and  simple  geometric 
shapes  printed  by  the  user  on  the 
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Unveiled  in  June,  the  compact  LaserRead- 
er  is  a  combination  laptop  PC  and  optical 
disc  writer-reader  with  a  backlighted, 
high-resolution,  flat-screen  display  and 
pen-based  interface. 


screen’s  notepad  with  a  special  pen. 
Stored  information  is  converted  to  type. 
Future  interfaces  may  recognize  a  user’s 
speech  and  natural  handwriting. 

Apple  promised  that  Newton  will  be 
able  to  pass  data  to  both  Macintoshes 
and  PCs.  Cable  and  wireless  connec¬ 
tions  to  the  desktop  or  other  portable 
devices  will  also  be  available. 

At  last  month’s  Seybold  conference 
in  San  Francisco,  Apple  chairman  John 
Sculley  said  that  Newton  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  more  as  business  equipment  than 
as  a  consumer  product.  According  to  the 
Sept.  28  issue  of  InfoWorld,  Apple  sees 
such  products  as  mobile  links  to  desktop 
computer  networks. 

While  Sculley  reportedly  cited  possi¬ 
ble  confusion  of  Apple’s  recent  an¬ 
nouncements  of  both  Newton  and  its 
thrust  into  the  consumer  market,  Finan¬ 
cial  Times  reported  that  the  suggested 
suitability  for  commercial  use  indicates 
that  Apple  “is  having  difficulty  building 
the  device  to  sell  at  a  commodity  price.” 

Other  developers  face  similar  market 
constraints.  Jim  Shelby,  marketing  di¬ 
rector  at  Arlington,  Va.-based  micro- In¬ 
telligent  Systems  Inc.,  said  that,  as  the 
prices  of  component  technologies  come 
down,  his  company  should  be  able  to  re¬ 
orient  marketing  of  its  LaserReader. 
Now  directed  at  niche  markets,  he  hopes 
to  make  the  product  a  “ubiquitous  office 
device,  like  a  fax.” 

Unveiled  in  June,  the  compact  Laser- 
Reader  is  a  combination  laptop  PC  and 
optical  disc  writer-reader  with  a  back¬ 


lighted,  high-resolution,  flat-screen  dis¬ 
play  and  pen-based  interface  for  on¬ 
screen  document  annotation. 

“It’s  as  close  to  what  Roger  Fidler  is 
talking  about  as  anything  1  know,”  com¬ 
mented  Tewlow. 

LaserReader  holds  approximately 
25,000  documents  on  each  removable 
write-once,  read-many  (WORM)  disc. 
Weighing  10  lbs.,  it  measures  about  the 
size  of  a  telephone  book  and  is  expected 
to  cost  just  under  $10,000.  It  can  be  used 
to  store,  search,  retrieve,  read,  create  or 
update  text  and  image  files. 

Documents  can  be  saved  with  and/or 
without  changes.  Changes  penned  onto 
the  touchscreen  that  covers  the  display 
are  “stored  as  a  vector  overlay”  to  an 
original  document,”  said  Shelby.  A  PC 
keyboard  can  also  be  attached,  as  can 
most  other  peripheral  devices. 

The  computer  itself  is  fully  IBM  PC- 
AT  compatible  and  can  run  third-party 
applications  and  micro-intelligent’s  own 
software.  Optical  character  recognition 
can  be  used  to  convert  scanned  docu¬ 
ments  into  readable  text. 

LaserReader’s  ports  enable  connec¬ 
tion  to  SCSI  devices,  scanner,  floppy 
disc  drive,  fax  and  phone  modem,  which 
can  link  the  device  to  local  and  remote 
sources  of  information  that  can  be 
downloaded  to  the  WORM  disc. 

Shelby  said  that  LaserReader  is  the 
first  of  several  similar  devices  the  com¬ 
pany  is  working  on.  It  has  already  exper¬ 
imented  with  versions  using  CD-ROM 
(read-only)  and  magneto-optical 
(rewritable)  discs,  but  is  not  sure  which 
will  be  released  first.  He  also  foresees 
networkable  versions  of  the  products. 

Joint  ventures 

Just  days  before  Knight-Ridder’s  IDL 
opened,  several  major  technology  part¬ 
nerships  announced  they  are  prepared 
to  soon  begin  supplying  the  hardware 
and  the  delivery  infrastructure  that  can 
clear  the  way  for  business,  residential 
and  portable  electronic  multimedia. 

With  its  development  work  com¬ 
plete,  an  international  consortium  an¬ 
nounced  earlier  this  month  that  it 
would  commence  production  of  pock¬ 
et-sized  wireless  devices  with  voice, 
handwriting,  fax,  paging,  computer  and 
video  capabilities.  Incorporation  of  full- 
motion  video  is  not  expected  before  the 
year  2000. 

The  group  expects  to  offer  products 
in  the  range  of  $1,000,  with  prices  de¬ 
clining  as  production  volumes  increase. 
The  aim  is  to  design  products  that  are 
as  easy  to  use  as  the  telephone. 

A  principal  player  in  the  group  is  EO 


Inc.  Newspaper  prepress  systems  person¬ 
nel  may  recognize  the  name  of  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Alain  Rossman,  from  his  days  as 
an  Apple  executive  or  as  a  founder  of 
Radius  and  C-Cube. 

Technically  and  financially  backed  by 
AT&T,  Matsushita  and  Marubeni,  EO 
will  manufacture  Personal  Communica¬ 
tors  based  on  AT&T  Microelectronics’ 
new  Hobbit  microprocessors  and  GO 
Corp.’s  PenPoint  operating  system  for 
pen-based  data  entry. 

Specifically  for  mobile  devices,  Pen¬ 
Point  was  created  in  such  a  way  that  all 
applications  are  afforded  full  system 
functionality  and  a  uniform  user  inter¬ 
face  without  special  work  by  the  applica¬ 
tions’  developers. 

According  to  GO,  the  software  per¬ 
mits  connection  to  existing  telephone 
networks,  various  cable  and  infrared 
LANs,  and  wide-area  radio  networks,  in¬ 
cluding  paging  systems.  PenPoint’s  mul¬ 
titasking  allows  background  reception 
and  transmission,  while  users  continue 
working. 

Financial  Times  called  the  consortium 
“the  latest  example  of  a  growing  number 
of  cross- industry  and  global  alliances  be¬ 
ing  formed  as  advances  in  technology 
start  to  erode  the  boundaries  between 
the  computer,  consumer  electronics  and 
telecommunications  industries.” 

AT&T  expects  to  shortly  announce 
further  developments  related  to  its  Per¬ 
sonal  Communicators.  At  the  mid-No- 


The  1 1 -ounce  HP95LX  palmtop  will  get 
interactive-tv  functions. 


vember  Comdex  exposition  in  Las  Ve¬ 
gas,  it  will  unveil  the  first  working  de¬ 
vices,  and  introduce  others  developing 
products  for  the  same  market,  according 
to  AT&T  Microelectronics  spokesman 
Kevin  Compton. 

“Hobbit ...  is  at  the  heart  of  all  these 
machines,”  said  another  AT&T 
spokesman.  Available  since  last  month. 
Hobbit’s  architecture,  according  to  its 
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They  pummel  and 
praise  candidates 

Syndicated  columnists  offer  their  opinions  about 
Bush,  Clinton,  and  Perot  as  Election  Day  nears 


by  David  Astor 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNISTS 
have  been  doing  plenty  of  writing 
about  the  major  presidential  candidates 
during  the  past  few  months.  With  the 
election  coming  up  Tuesday,  here  are 
some  excerpts  from  recent  pieces  dis¬ 
cussing  George  Bush,  Bill  Clinton,  and 
Ross  Perot. 

Doug  Bandow,  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice:  “(T)he  prospect  of  a  Clinton 
presidency  is  frightening.  But  no  one 
should  have  any  illusions  as  to  what 
four  more  years  of  George  Bush  is  like¬ 
ly  to  mean  . . . .” 

David  Broder,  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  (WPWG):  “(T)he  im¬ 
pulse  for  change  is  a  powerful  one  in  a 
nation  where  eight  out  of  10  citizens 
think  the  country  is  on  the  wrong 
course,  as  polls  have  consistently 
shown  this  year.  And  Bush  has  been 
far  less  successful  and  convincing  in 
describing  an  agenda  for  change  than 
Clinton.” 

Mona  Charen,  Creators  Syndicate: 
“People  are  so  dissatisfied  with  Bush’s 
lack  of  leadership  that  they  are  willing 
to  accept  even  a  glib,  facile,  slippery 
candidate  with  a  questionable  past.” 

Richard  Cohen,  WPWG:  “Never 
mind  Clinton  and  Ross  Perot.  Bush’s 
real  nemesis  is  his  record.” 

Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  No¬ 
vak,  Creators:  “The  final  presidential 
debate  did  not  change  the  course  of 
the  election  but  could  come  back  to 
haunt  Bill  Clinton  in  the  White 
House  because  he  finally  succumbed  to 
Republican  pressure  and  took  a  tax 
pledge.” 

Suzanne  Fields,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate:  “(H)ow  can  anyone 
disagree  with  this  from  George  Bush? 
‘Change  for  change’s  sake  isn’t 
enough.’” 


Sandy  Grady,  Knight-Ridder/Tri- 
bune  News  Service:  “With  a  cam¬ 
paign  seemingly  doomed  by  America’s 
fixation  on  the  economy,  the  Bush 
team  pins  its  last  hopes  on  driving  up 
Clinton’s  negatives.” 

Stephen  Green,  Copley:  “Clearly, 
it  is  the  failure  of  the  two  major  parties 
to  solve  the  nation’s  problems  that  has 
made  the  prospect  of  [Perot’s]  inde¬ 
pendent  candidacy  so  attractive.” 

Jeff  Greenfield,  Universal  Press 
Syndicate:  “(T)here  are  those,  even 


within  the  Bush  campaign,  who  are 
wondering  what  this  race  would  have 
been  like  with  a  ticket  of  Jack  Kemp 
and  Colin  Powell.” 

Molly  Ivins,  Creators:  “There  is 


one  single  issue  on  which  George  Bush 
has  been  resolute  through  the  years, 
despite  its  unpopularity  and  defeat  — 
a  capital  gains  tax  cut  that  would  dis¬ 
proportionately  benefit  the  wealthy.” 

Michael  Kinsley,  United  Feature 
Syndicate:  “(T)he  election  campaign 
has  revealed  great  character  strength 
in  Bill  Clinton.  He  ran,  at  a  time  when 
Bush  seemed  unbeatable  and  several 
likelier  Democrats  ducked  the  fight. 
Clinton  wasn’t  my  first  choice,  but  I 
think  better  of  him  and  worse  of  the 
others  because  he  went  for  it  and  they 
didn’t.  He’s  run  hard  and  he’s  run 
smart  and  he’s  run  fair  .  .  .  .” 

Anthony  Lewis,  New  York  Times 
News  Service  (NYTNS):  “The  Iran- 
contra  story  is  a  metaphor  for  George 
Bush’s  presidency:  sacrificing  integrity 
to  political  ambition.  It  is  Willie  Hor¬ 
ton,  it  is  Mr.  Bush’s  switch  on  abor¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  attempt  to  make  some¬ 
thing  sinister  of  Bill  Clinton’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Vietnam  War.” 

Mary  McGrory,  Universal:  “Bush, 
bom  to  power  —  destined,  he  believes. 


by  pedigree  and  experience  to  rule  — 
cannot  believe  that  voters  prefer  a 
man  with  Clinton’s  flaws  and  family 
who  is  governor  of  a  small,  poor  state.” 

Lars-Erik  Nelson,  Tribune  Media 
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creators  from  the  United  States  and 
abroad  who  have  been  part  of  the 
weekly  INX  illustration  package  dis¬ 
tributed  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

INX  material  has  run  in  dozens  of 
publications,  including  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Seattle  Times,  and  Washington 
Post. 

The  show  is  at  the  Parsons  School  of 
Design  Exhibition  Center,  66  Fifth  Ave. 
near  13  th  St. 


Services;  “One  of  Clinton’s  premises 
still  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  He, 
like  all  candidates,  talks  of  good  jobs 
for  Americans,  but  he  is  committed  to 
free  trade.  He  has  no  plan  to  stop  the 
hemorrhage  of  American  jobs  to  the 
lowest-cost  foreign  producer.” 

Deb  Price,  Gannett  News  Service: 
“Playground  bullies  are  rarely  the  most 
studious  boys  in  the  class,  so  it’s  not 
surprising  that  George  Bush  and  Dan 
Quayle  didn’t  do  their  homework  be¬ 
fore  deciding  to  pick  on  gays  ....  On 
Nov.  3,  millions  of  gay  and  gay-friend¬ 
ly  voters  will  teach  Bush  and  Quayle 
just  how  thoroughly  they  miscalculat¬ 
ed.” 

Anna  Quindlen,  NYTNS:  “(T)he 
Clinton  pattern  that  has  loomed 
largest  in  this  campaign  is  indefatiga¬ 
bility.  The  women,  the  draft,  the  anti¬ 
war  activities,  the  trip  to  Russia  —  Bill 
Clinton  has  come  to  resemble  one  of 
those  inflatable  children’s  toys  with 
sand  weighting  the  bottom.  You  knock 
him  over  and  he  pops  back  up.  It  is  a 
compelling  image  for  voters  battered 
by  the  economy  and  eager  to  get  back 
on  their  feet.” 

Robert  Reno,  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service;  “Re¬ 
ducing  the  deficit  is  currently  more 
fashionable  than  it’s  ever  been.  Ross 
Perot’s  rise  to  a  certain  stardom  tends 
to  prove  that.” 

Carl  Rowan,  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate:  “Bush  keeps  campaigning  on 
‘trust,’  apparently  blind  to  the  reality 
that  the  middle  class  and  poor  people 
of  America  don’t  trust  him  as  far  as 
they  can  throw  a  mortgage  foreclosure 
notice.” 

William  Safire,  NYTNS:  “[Perot] 
is  not  a  suitable  vehicle  for  protest  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  multibillionaire  on  an  ego 
trip.  He  purchases  his  ideas  in  a  book 
written  for  him,  denounces  sound  bites 
in  sound  bites,  slyly  adopts  ‘the  issues’ 
as  his  issue,  and  takes  a  two-month  va¬ 
cation  to  avoid  hard  scrutiny.” 

Martin  Schram,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 


prise  Association  (NEA):  “In  our 
week  of  marathon  debates.  Bush 
seemed  painfully  willing  to  take  any 
tack  his  handlers  charted.  And  he 
seemed  totally  comfortable  professing 
total  belief  with  every  zig  and  every 
zag.  His  strategy  has  been  Stray-the- 
Course.” 

Cynthia  Tucker,  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures:  “[Clinton]  will  have  to  show 
much  more  leadership  on  the 
[racial/ethnic]  issue  than  he  has  so  far 
if  he  is  to  heal  a  nation  driven  into 
many  mutually  suspicious  camps  by  1 2 
years  of  malign  neglect  —  punctuated 
by  periods  of  outright  hatemongering 
—  from  the  White  House.” 

R.  Emmett  Tyrrell  Jr.,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate:  “(I)t  is  a  paradox 
that  this  very  kindly  and  amiable  man 
[Bush]  is  going  down  to  defeat  because 
of  the  determined  antipathy  of  nearly 
60%  of  the  electorate.” 

Ben  Wattenberg,  NEA:  “When 
[Bush]  attacks  Clinton  for  saying 
‘America  is  coming  apart  at  the  seams,’ 
he  is  on  solid  ground,  substantively  and 
tactically.  America  is  the  world’s  most 
successful  nation.  And  pessimistic  ex¬ 
aggeration,  which  he  ascribes  to  Clin¬ 
ton,  is  the  liberal  mark  of  Cain.” 

George  Will,  WPWG:  “[Bush]  said 
that  in  a  second  term  he  would  put 
James  Baker  in  charge  of  domestic  pol¬ 
icy.  .  .  .  (M)any  a  [debate]  viewer 
munching  a  pretzel  must  have  mused, 
‘Why  not  elect  Baker  and  cut  out  the 
middleman?”’  BECT 

Political  art  exhibit 
looks  at  the  Bush 
and  Reagan  years 

AN  EXHIBIT  OF  editorial-page  draw¬ 
ings  spanning  the  presidential  terms  of 
Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Bush  will 
run  Nov.  4-Dec.  4  in  New  York  City. 

“Firing  Lines:  Political  Art  1980- 
1992”  spotlights  the  work  of  nearly  60 


TMS  fills  business 
development  post 

JAY  FEHNEL  HAS  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  development  analyst  for  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

The  30-year-old  Fehnel  previously 
worked  as  manager  of  audience  analy¬ 
sis  and  special  projects  for  NBC’s  tv 
stations  division,  and  in  the  marketing 
departments  of  Katz  Television  in 
New  York  and  the  Walt  Disney  Com¬ 
pany  in  Burbank. 

He  is  a  1992  graduate  of  the  Kellogg 
School  of  Management  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  and  a  1984  graduate  of 
Purdue  University. 


READERS  WANT 
A  COLUMN 
WITH  SOME  BYTE 
TOIL 

-  a 


Who's  got  the  inside  track  on 
personal  computers?  Cordon 
McComb  is  a  contributor  to  Video 
Magazine  and  MacUser.  He  has 
written  more  than  25  computer 
books  and  1,000  magazine  articles 
on  home  electronics.  Computer 
literati  and  nonliterati  alike  will 
enjoy  every  bit  of  McComb. 


•Call  collect  (619)293-1818.'' 
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I  We  can 
^  maf^your 
hoCidays 
fiapyier,.. 

...ufith  a  sUyhjuC  of  ideas 
on  entertaining  and gift- 
giving — three  packages  of  stories 
accompanied  By  color  slides  and 
Blacfiand  ivhite  photos  for  the 
holidays: 

iHoCiday 

‘Entertaining 

is  geared  to  planning  holiday 
get-togethers  zvith  tips  on 
food,  catering  and  good  times. 

iHoCiday  Gifts 

~forJddu[tr~ 

aims  at  finding  groum-up  gifts, 
from  the  unusual  and  unejqpected 
to  last-minute  must-Buys. 

iHoCidau  Gifts 
~Tor  Cfiddren 

cuts  through  the  aisles  of  toys 
and  fad gifts  to  uncover  the 
stuff  fids  really  enjoy. 

SpeciaC 

Sections 

Sldvantage 

Eormore  information, 
give  IKevin  QilBert  a 
jingle  at  (213)237-7983. 

Los  lAnyeCes 
Limes  Syndicate 


Svndicates/News  Services _ 

LATS  offers  ‘Student  Briefing’ 
package  started  by  Newsday 


A  PACKAGE  CALLED  “Student  Brief¬ 
ing”  has  been  introduced  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS). 

Neu)  York  Newsday  started  the  fea¬ 
ture  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  and 
later  expanded  it  to  cover  politics,  so¬ 
cial  problems,  and  many  other  topics. 
As  of  late  summer  1992,  the  reader-par¬ 
ticipation  page  had  elicited  more  than 
18,000  letters  from  teens  and  other 
youngsters  as  well  as  parents,  teachers, 
and  other  adults. 

Each  weekly  LATS  package  contains 
five  text  elements,  including  500-word 
features  that  give  historical  perspectives 
on  news  developments,  short  features 
describing  people  in  the  news,  and 
reader  responses  to  “Student  Briefing” 
questions  on  the  news. 

Also  available  are  black-and-white 
graphics,  including  “Challenger,”  an 
interactive  puzzle,  survey,  or  quiz  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  news;  “Explainer,”  which 
talks  about  topics  such  as  how  a  presi¬ 
dent  is  elected  and  how  DNA  finger¬ 
prints  are  used;  “Make  Beliefs,”  an  in¬ 
teractive  cartoon;  “Fun/Lines,”  in 
which  young  readers  can  put  words  in 
newsmakers’  mouths;  “Trading  Cards,” 
a  clip-and-save  feature  spotlighting 
presidents,  rock  stars,  and  others;  and 
“What  Do  You  Think?”  questions  that 
generate  reader  letters. 

The  “Student  Briefing”  package  is 
edited  by  its  creator,  Newsday  deputy 
business  editor  William  Zimmerman. 

Writer  is  convicted 

A  MAN  WHO  self-syndicated  a  column 
on  sex  has  been  sentenced  to  a  12 -year 
jail  term,  at  least  partly  for  sex  crimes. 

Dennis  Sobin,  49,  was  convicted  on 
two  counts  of  racketeering  and  five 
counts  of  “sexual  performance”  by  a  cir¬ 
cuit  court  jury  in  Florida’s  Pasco  Coun¬ 
ty.  A  spokesperson  forjudge  Wayne  L. 
Cobb  in  Dade  City  could  not  offer 
more  information  about  the  specific  na¬ 
ture  of  the  crimes,  but  sources  indicated 
that  taking  photographs  of  nude  chil¬ 
dren  was  involved. 

Sobin  said  earlier  this  year  (E&P, 
June  27)  that  his  column  focused  on 
the  “political  and  pragmatic  aspects  of 
sex.”  He  claimed  at  the  time  to  have 


four  client  publications,  although  one 
of  them  contacted  last  week  noted  that 
it  had  never  purchased  or  printed 
Sobin’s  feature. 


NEWSPAPERS  RECENTLY  reinstat¬ 
ed  several  comics  after  reader  protests. 

The  Detroit  News  brought  back  “An¬ 
nie”  by  Leonard  Starr  of  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services  and  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  resumed  running  “Gasoline 
Alley”  by  Jim  Scancarelli  of  TMS. 

Also,  the  Sacramento  Bee  —  which 
had  been  frequently  dropping  “Wee 
Pals”  from  its  Sunday  comics  section  to 
make  room  for  ads  —  told  unhappy  read¬ 
ers  that  Morrie  Turner’s  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  comic  will  now  appear  regularly. 

A  number  of  readers  also  complained 
to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  when  Cre¬ 
ators  columnist  Walter  Williams  was 
left  out  of  a  Sunday  op-ed  page. 

Clinton’s  response 

ANN  LANDERS’  NOV.  1  column 
contains  a  letter  from  Democratic  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  Bill  Clinton  support¬ 
ing  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act. 

Clinton  wrote  the  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist  to  respond  to  a  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  letter  that  Landers  had 
printed  two  weeks  before  (E&P,  Oct. 
17).  In  that  letter.  Bush  explained  why 
he  had  vetoed  the  bill. 


Part  of  ‘Student  Briefing.’ 


Reader  responses 
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creators,  combines  high-performance 
RISC  processing  with  low  cost,  low  pow¬ 
er  use,  and  a  design  “optimized  to  work 
with  a  range  of  highly  integrated  com¬ 
munications  devices  such  as  digital  sig¬ 
nal  processors”  of  the  sort  used  for 
speech  and  handwriting  recognition. 

A  week  after  the  group  said  it  was 
ready  to  bring  Personal  Communicators 
to  the  market,  another  venture  compris¬ 
ing  10  U.S.  communications,  computing 
and  imaging  technology  companies  and 
one  Dutch  firm  announced  a  project  to 
bring  interactive  multimedia  into  Amer¬ 
ican  homes. 

Membership  reads  like  a  who’s  who  of 
high-tech  businesses  —  among  them, 
IBM  and  Apple,  Corning  and  Kodak, 
Bellcore  and  some  regional  telephone 
companies. 

An  account  of  the  so-called  First 
Cities  venture  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
cited  a  $5  million  investment  in  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  phase  and  measurement  of  po¬ 
tential  demand  for  such  services.  It  quot¬ 
ed  First  Cities  executive  director  Bruce 
Sidran,  a  former  Capital  Cities/ABC 
Inc.  technical  manager,  as  saying,  “We 
may  all  be  surprised  that  people  really 
aren’t  interested  in  paying  for  these 
things.” 

Nevertheless,  Sidran  was  said  to  be 
confident  that  demand  will  materialize. 
If  he  is  right,  the  project  will  wire  about 
10,000  homes  for  tv  and/or  PC  multime¬ 
dia  services  via  existing  phone  circuits, 
cable-tv  lines  or  fiber-optic  cables. 

The  week  after  First  Cities  was  an¬ 
nounced,  Matsushita  said  it  may  also 
join  Apple  and  its  partners  Sony  Corp. 
and  Motorola  Inc.  in  what  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  described  as  a  “secretive 
Silicon  Valley  venture.”  Dubbed  Gener¬ 
al  Magic,  it  will  develop  portable  multi¬ 
function  devices  for  consumers. 

Meanwhile,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has 
been  trying  to  bring  its  HP95LX  palm¬ 
top  into  the  picture  —  or,  more  accu¬ 
rately,  the  picture  into  the  palmtop. 

Already  bundled  with  the  1 1  -ounce 
PC  are  DOS,  Lotus  1-2-3,  word  proces¬ 
sor  with  search,  clipboard,  personal  orga¬ 
nizer,  calculation,  conversion  and  com¬ 
munications  software.  It  can  exchange 
files  with  desktop  PCs  and  tap  into  on¬ 
line  databases.  A  plug-in  slot  accommo¬ 
dates  another  application  or  expansion 
to  as  much  as  3MB  RAM. 

With  H-P’s  Mobile  Data  Link  and  Mo¬ 
torola’s  separately  available  NewsStream 
receiver,  users  can  receive  information 
via  radio  paging  services. 


Now,  H-P  is  working  on  a  way  for  its 
palmtop  to  function  with  an  interactive 
television  system  expected  to  become 
available  next  year.  In  cooperation  with 
Reston,  Va. -based  TV  Answer  Inc., 
H-P’s  Interactive  Television  Applicance 
(ITA)  unit  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  device  attached  to  home  tele¬ 
visions  that  provides  interactive  capabil¬ 
ity  for  commercial,  entertainment  or  in¬ 
formation  purposes. 

ITA,  which  will  make  the  interactive 
tv  hardware,  is  part  of  the  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  unit  responsbile  for  the  95LX,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lucy  Honig,  product  publici¬ 
ty  manager  for  the  palmtop  PC.  Honig 
said  her  division’s  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  team  has  been  working  with  ITA 
personnel  to  develop  a  wireless  link  be¬ 
tween  the  95LX  and  the  interactive  de¬ 
vice,  permitting  it  to  download  informa¬ 
tion  displayed  on  the  tv. 

Though  Honig  said  “it  only  makes 
sense”  to  furnish  interactive  tv  with 
some  mobile  capability,  she  added,  “I 
don’t  think  you’re  going  to  see  it  as  soon 
as  the  [interactive]  box  is  out.” 

In  component  technology,  yet  anoth¬ 
er  joint  effort  promises  to  deliver  superi¬ 
or  flat-screen  display  at  a  relatively  af¬ 
fordable  price.  Apple  supplier  and  part¬ 
ner  Motorola  and  In  Focus  Systems  Inc. 
have  combined  their  expertise  to  devel¬ 
op  of  passive-matrix  liquid  crystal  dis¬ 
play  that  rivals  the  performance  of  costly 
active-matrix  technology  (E&P,  Mar. 
14, 1992,  P.  23). 

The  higher  cost  of  active-matrix 
LCDs  is  largely  attributable  to  manufac¬ 
turing  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  re¬ 


quired  quality.  Special  processors  from 
Motorola  will  drive  In  Focus’s  “active¬ 
addressing”  technique  that  changes  the 
way  pixels  are  illuminated  on  passive- 
matrix  screens  and  permits  use  of  materi¬ 
als  that  improve  display  quality. 

While  Knight-Ridder,  Gannett,  New 
York  Times  Co.  and  other  newspaper 
publishers  are  exploring  new  products 
for  new  technologies,  among  recent  ven¬ 
tures  formed  to  create  and  market  new 
portable  devices,  news  media  companies 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Unlike  hardware  manufacturers  and 
communications  companies,  newspapers 
provide  content ,  not  technology.  Is  it 
too  early  to  expect  their  participation  in 
creating  vehicles  for  their  own  new 
products?  (Sony  represents  interests  on 
boths  sides,  selling  consumer,  computer 
and  imaging  products  and  producing 
content  in  films  and  music.) 

To  sell  outside  of  business,  the  new 
technology  may  need  to  carry  a  wide  ar¬ 
ray  of  products.  Any  new  product  must 
be  compatible  with  the  new  devices. 

Tewlow  contends  newspapers  must 
start  investigating  the  possibilities  now  if 
they  are  to  exploit  the  new  technology. 
“Newspapers  have  to  understand  they’ve 
got  to  joint-venture  this  stuff,”  he  said. 

He  said  that  they  start  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  supplying  much  of  the  all-im¬ 
portant  content  for  a  technology  that  is 
“so  overwhelmingly  content-driven.” 

At  least  one  AT&T  representative 
had  no  problem  with  newspaper  in¬ 
volvement,  pointing  out  that,  as  uses  for 
the  devices  multiply,  so  will  their  sales 
and  so  will  billings  for  network  use. 
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Campus 

Continued  from  page  1 7 
out  to  everyone’s  satisfaction. 

“It  was  important  that  the  students 
work  out  their  own  problems.  This  was 
a  student  matter.  1  was  not  part  of  what 
happened. 

“I  was  the  editor  of  my  campus  news¬ 
paper,  the  Daily  Texan,  in  Austin,  and  I 
feel  very  passionately  about  student 
rights. 

“It  is  an  awesome  responsibility  to 
have  control  of  a  student  newspaper, 
but  I  believe  that  students  must  be  able 
to  run  their  paper  with  editorial  free¬ 
dom  and  to  engage  in  give  and  take 
with  those  who  don’t  agree  with  them.” 

Strum-Kenny  said  she  had  been  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  television  coverage  of 
the  dispute. 

“Channel  5  ran  a  story  saying  that 
the  administration  was  responsible  for 
censoring  the  school  paper,”  Strum- 
Kenny  said.  “If  anyone  had  called  me,  I 
would  have  told  them  we  weren’t  cen¬ 
soring  anyone. 

“1  have  fussed  at  the  Quad  for  their 
English,  and  I  don’t  like  it  when  they 
misquote  me  but  everyone  makes  mis¬ 
takes  It  is  the  learning  process  that  is 
important,  and  I  don’t  fuss  at  the  edito¬ 
rial  content.” 

Navarro  agreed.  “She  used  to  be  a 


campus  editor,”  he  said.  “I  think  she’s 
on  our  side.” 

Strum-Kenny  encouraged  Ron  Can- 
nava,  the  director  of  university  rela¬ 
tions,  to  help  the  QC  Quad  find  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist  with  no  ties  to  the 
college  who  might  act  as  an  adviser  to 
the  campus  paper. 

Navarro  said  he  is  hopeful  of  finding 
somone  to  assume  that  role. 

“Ron  Cannava  set  me  up  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Ben  Gerson,  at  New  York 
Newsday,”  Navarro  said.  “We  like  him. 
We  hope  he’ll  agree  to  do  it.” 

Meanwhile,  the  budgetary  process 
that  nearly  closed  down  the  QC  Quad 
has  been  revised. 

The  Student  y^ctivities  Corp.  was 
dissolved  on  July  1  and  replaced  by  a 
newly  formed  group  called  the  College 
Association,  part  of  a  CUNY  reorgani¬ 
zation  plan  that  involved  a  funding 
controversy  at  another  school. 

The  College  Association  includes 
four  Queens  College  administrators, 
three  faculty  members,  and  three  stu¬ 
dents,  including  Student  Association 
president  Charmaine  Worthy  and 
Matthew  Shulman,  student  govern¬ 
ment  vice  president. 

The  QC  Quad  had  published  its  first 
issue  on  Sept.  14,  two  weeks  after 
school  had  started. 

“Now  we’ll  be  able  to  tell  the  stu¬ 


dents  what  happened,”  Navarro  said. 
“We  lost  our  funding  after  we  published 
our  last  issue.  So  a  lot  of  them  don’t  re¬ 
ally  know  what  went  on.” 

Navarro  said  he  has  learned  some 
important  lessons  from  the  campus  po¬ 
litical  disputes,  pointing  out  that  no 
one  objected  when  he  and  Dean  Miller 
announced  they  wanted  to  run  for  stu¬ 
dent  government. 

“The  editors  didn’t  prohibit  us  from 
running,”  Navarro  recalled.  “They  told 
us  we  would  not  be  getting  any  special 
favors,  and  we  didn’t  get  any. 

“They  even  endorsed  the  candidates 
we  ran  against.” 

He  said  his  recent  experiences  have 
changed  his  perspective  about  politics 
and  journalism. 

“I  feel  a  lot  more  strongly  about  jour¬ 
nalism  now  than  I  did  before,”  Navarro 
said.  “It  hurts  the  credibility  of  a  news 
organization.  I  wouldn’t  let  anyone  on 
our  staff  run  for  office  while  I  was  edi¬ 
tor.  I’ve  learned  that  you  can’t  play 
both  sides  of  the  fence.” 

He  also  says  that  campus  politicians 
should  not  be  able  to  have  control  over 
student-run  newspapers. 

“What  is  really  scary  is  that  if  college 
politicians  are  allowed  to  silence  a  cam¬ 
pus  paper,  when  they  get  to  be  real 
politicians  they’ll  have  the  experience 
on  how  to  silence  a  real  paper.”  BECT 


FoIA 

Continued  from  page  9 

agement,  which  handled  FoIA  matters, 
confirmed  that  he  and  other  staffers 
were  told  Oct.  9  they  had  to  have  their 
offices  cleaned  out  by  3  p.m.  that  day 
and  that  they  would  be  reassigned. 

Transeau  is  currently  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  awaiting  reassignment, 
and  he  said  his  staff  of  20  has  been  re¬ 
distributed  throughout  the  department. 

Ironically,  according  to  a  Washington 
Post  article,  only  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
disbanding  his  office,  Transeau  was  de¬ 
nied  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  Fulbright 
scholarship  because  officials  reportedly 
deemed  his  work  essential. 

Although  correspondence  from  the 
Hill  indicates  earlier  recommended 
cuts  in  appropriations  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  included  “redistribution  of  the 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Management 
Improvement  to  other  areas  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  secretary,  principally  to  poli¬ 
cy,  management  and  budget,”  there  are 
those  who  are  suspicious. 

One  Hill  staffer  from  the  House 


Government  Operations  Committee, 
which  is  investigating  the  Strother  ap¬ 
pointment,  as  well  as  the  tangential  is¬ 
sue  of  the  FoIA  office,  said  a  great  many 
eyebrows  get  raised  when  the  timing  of 
the  office  closing  is  discussed. 

The  staffer  said  there  are  those  on 
the  Hill  who  believe  that  closing  the 
existing  FoIA  office  may  not  be  legal 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
but  he  added  the  investigation  was  still 
under  way. 

In  yet  another  twist  to  the  story,  the 
woman  who  handled  the  FoIA  request 
from  CBS  had  a  few  months  earlier 
filed  a  discrimination  complaint  against 
the  department  when  she  was  passed 
over  for  a  promotion  in  favor  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  appointee  with  less  experience. 

E&P  called  Interior’s  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  for  policy,  management  and  bud¬ 
get,  John  E.  Schrote,  who  signed  a 
memo  to  Interior  staffers  regarding  the 
abolishment  of  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Improvement.  Schrote,  however, 
reportedly  will  be  out  of  his  office  until 
Nov.  4,  the  day  after  the  election.  E&P 
was  told  someone  else  would  call,  but 
no  one  did. 


The  woman  in  the  solicitor’s  office 
who  is  now  handling  FoIA  requests  said 
she  would  be  happy  to  be  interviewed, 
but  that  public  affairs  had  to  clear  the 
request.  The  head  of  Interior’s  public 
affairs  office  did  not  respond  to  a  re¬ 
quest  for  such  clearance. 

In  a  Washington  Post  article  about 
the  denial  of  Transeau’s  trip,  Schrote 
and  Ed  Cassidy,  deputy  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  told  reporter  Dale  Russakoff  that 
the  office  was  closed  due  to  budgetary 
constraints  and  that  no  reprisal  against 
Transeau,  who  signed  an  affidavit  in 
support  of  the  woman  who  filed  the 
EEOC  case,  was  behind  the  decision. 

In  addition,  they  told  the  Post  that 
the  responsibilities  of  that  office  had 
been  redistributed  throughout  Interi¬ 
or.  BE^P 

Honored 

MONICA  LOZANO  OF  the  Los  An¬ 
geles-based,  Spanish-language  daily 
newspaper.  La  Opinion,  was  among  five 
Hispanic  journalists  named  to  the  His¬ 
panic  Business  Magazine’s  1992  list  of 
100  influential  Hispanics  in  the  U.S. 
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Continued  from  page  15 
abortion  issue  or  which  political  candi¬ 
date  to  endorse. 

“If  you  share  with  the  reader  the 
process  of  reaching  that  decision  .  .  . 
that,  to  me,  is  one  way  of  combating 
this  arrogance  that  I  think  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  sense,”  Jones  said. 

The  editor  believes  in  newspapers 
endorsing  candidates — his  paper  in¬ 
tends  to  back  Democratic  presidential 
nominee  Bill  Clinton,  he  said — but  he 
conceded  that  the  policy  can  cause 
readers  to  wrongly  perceive  that  a  pub¬ 
lication  is  politically  biased.  Many 
readers  think  that  “somehow,  instead  of 
being  a  spectator  or  an  observer,  you’ve 
become  a  player,”  he  explained. 

However,  if  an  editorial  page  spends 
an  entire  campaign  analyzing  issues  and 
then  fails  to  endorse  a  candidate,  that 
shortchanges  the  reader,  Jones  said. 
The  approach  many  papers  take  is: 
“Here’s  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  this  campaign — except  the  one 
thing  you  most  want  to  know,  which  is 
who’s  the  better  candidate,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 

Political  endorsements  are  not 
meant  to  “rally  voters  to  a  particular 
candidate,”  he  said,  but  to  provoke 
lively  discussion,  and  no  editorial  gen¬ 
erates  more  feedback  than  an  endorse¬ 
ment. 

In  fact.  Free  Lance-Star  readers  re¬ 
cently  have  stopped  Jones  on  the  street 
to  comment  on,  and  even  quote  from, 
endorsements  the  editor  had  written — 
three  presidential  elections  previous. 
“It  really  registers  with  readers,”  he 
said.  BECT 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  44 

•  Ceremonial  committees — writing 
improvement  schemes,  furniture  selec¬ 
tion,  morale — take  place  at  least  12 
hours  before  deadline  and  are  open  to 
all  staffers  willing  to  surrender  their  se¬ 
niority  up  to  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

•  Any  stylist  who  creates  a  beautiful 
and  complex  graphic  device  with  a  mis¬ 
spelled  word  or  a  factual  gaffe  in  it  and 
then  locks  up  the  Macintosh  disk  or 
takes  it  home,  gets  to  keep  the  disk  in 
lieu  of  severance  pay. 

•  Any  committee  whose  decision 
does  not  abdicate  absolute  power  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  senior  deadline  editor  in  the 
newsroom  shall  be  ignored.  Executives 
at  the  far  ends  of  telephone  lines  shall 
be  considered  especially  unsuited  to 


command  unless,  of  course,  they  loudly 
threaten  to  get  dressed  and  come 
downtown. 

Thus  do  newspapers  stave  off  obsoles¬ 
cence,  talented  staffers  stay  useful,  and 
the  people  who  finally,  daily  stare  into 
the  abyss  find  the  rarest  of  all  satisfac¬ 
tions  in  these  troubled  times:  the 
knowledge  of  a  job  well  done.  BECT 

Zuckerman 

Continued  from  page  12 
hot  lead  on  Linotype  machines,  the 
New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6, 
a  local  of  the  former  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union,  which  merged 
with  the  CWA  in  1987,  faces  extinc¬ 
tion  at  the  Daily  News. 

It  accepted  job  cuts  and  unrestricted 
use  of  automation  in  1974,  when  it  had 
1 ,200  workers  at  the  Daily  News,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  lifetime  job  guarantees  for 
more  than  900.  Through  attrition  and 
buyouts,  their  numbers  have  declined 
to  167,  working  mostly  in  pasteup, 
computerized  ad  makeup,  markup, 
proofreading  and  equipment  mainte¬ 
nance. 

A  seemingly  ironclad  clause  requir¬ 
ing  future  owners  to  honor  the  job 
guarantees  did  not  take  into  account 
the  quirks  of  bankruptcy  law. 

“We  gave  them  the  right  to  auto¬ 
mate  and  the  right  to  cut  our  ranks 
from  1,200  to  167,  and  now  what  is 
left  is  being  snatched  away,”  typogra¬ 
pher  Rudolph  Lauterbach,  told  the 
News. 

Typographical  union  president 
James  Grottola  said  the  union  was  will¬ 
ing  to  make  substantial  concessions — 
including  a  proposed  six-year  phaseout 
of  job  guarantees  down  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  40  workers — but  Zuckerman 
wanted  faster  and  deeper  cuts. 

“My  concern  is  for  the  167  people 
sent  to  the  guillotine  under  this  deci¬ 
sion,”  he  said. 

“It  is  very  sad  because  there  is  no 
place  for  these  people  to  go,”  chapel 
chairman  Jack  Gallagher,  59  and  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  26  years  at  the  paper  told  a  Dai¬ 
ly  News  reporter.  “There  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do  in  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Zuckerman  has  pledged  to  keep  the 
typographers  working  “where  there  is 
real  work.” 

If  the  typographical  union  loses  its 
federal  appeal,  Grottola  vowed  to  file  a 
priority  claim  for  $60  million,  repre¬ 
senting  the  value  of  its  contract, 
against  the  proceeds  of  sale.  “This  deal 
is  not  done,”  Grottola  vowed.  “The 
turkey  ain’t  cooked.”  BECT 


Ombudsman 

Continued  from  page  2 
the  opening  hours  of  an  art  exhibit.  It  is 
not  free  advertising,  you  argue,  nor  does 
it  promote  abortion. 

B.  You  delete  the  phone  number.  If 
the  subject  were  non-controversial,  you 
would  not  object  to  providing  this  in¬ 
formation,  but  the  story  deals  with 
abortion,  one  of  the  most  hotly  debated 
issues  of  the  day  and,  besides,  other  sto¬ 
ries  have  not  had  the  phone  number  for 
groups  such  as  Operation  Rescue. 

CASE  NO.  4 

•  A  bank  is  robbed  in  your  city.  One 
of  your  photographers  arrives  soon  af¬ 
terward.  She  takes  a  picture  of  a  witness 
describing  the  robbery  to  police.  When 
the  picture  is  submitted  to  you,  its  cap¬ 
tion  does  not  name  the  witness  but 
shows  his  face  clearly.  As  editor: 

A.  You  decide  not  to  print  the  pho¬ 
to,  and  ask  the  photographer  for  anoth¬ 
er  shot  without  a  close-up  of  a  witness. 
You  are  worried  that  the  witness  will  be 
jeopardized  because  the  bank  robbers 
are  still  at  large. 

B.  You  let  the  picture  and  its  caption 
run,  as  long  as  the  witness  is  not 
named.  You  reason  that,  even  in  the 
very  unlikely  event  of  the  robbers’ 
wanting  to  harm  the  witness,  they 
would  not  have  any  idea  who  he  is  nor 
how  to  reach  him. 

CASE  NO.  5 

•  A  20-year-old  man  in  your  city  is 
arrested  on  morals  charges  involving  a 
17-year-old  girl.  Your  reporter  writes 
the  story,  and  it  includes  the  fact  that 
the  arrested  person  is  the  son  of  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools.  In  editing  it: 

A.  You  leave  in  the  mention  of  the 
father  because  you  believe  this  fact  is 
important  to  your  readers.  The  father  is 
well-known  locally,  and  such  unpleas¬ 
ant  publicity  is  one  of  the  prices  of 
fame.  Also,  you  do  not  want  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  covering  up  anything  touching 
on  a  public  official. 

B.  You  delete  the  reference  to  the 

father.  He  is  in  no  way  connected  to 
the  arrest,  and  you  reason  that  to  re¬ 
port  the  family  connection  would  be 
unfair.  BE6?P 

(McNulty  is  the  Hartford  [Conn.]  Cou- 
rant’s  reader  representative.) 
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Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  ThonDas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 

(904)  234-1117 

MEL  HODELL  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  A4ontclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626^S440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professiorKil,  confidential  negotiations 
nr  sale  and  purchase  of  high^  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Befexe  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)7^3-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  deatvnter  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Nevrspcfier  Sales  -  Consulting 
55^  Laguna  Pork  Drive 
Ek  Grore,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C  PETH?  JORGENSBM 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  kx  a  brochure  end  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Olecnder  Drive 
Chancier,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
L^ox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

pHilups^edia  services 

Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHIlllPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  M(x:kingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 
(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  5206951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  PAPER  -  Tampa  Boy  area. 
Gross  over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow. 
Principals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send 
to  Box  6088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAINE  WEEKLY,  10,000  free. 
Growing  fast  last  three  years  despite 
weak  economy.  Will  gross  $260, 600 
in  '92.  Desktop  publishing, 
suburban/ rural  area.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  husband/wife  team.  C. 
Peter  Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants 
&  Associates,  Boston. 

I  (617)  643-1863. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  mitcn  plus,  others  from  as 
loiv  os  $10K  dcMvn.  Bil  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 

UNIQUE,  one-of-a-kind  in  Zone  9. 
Small,  but  ready  for  big  things  in 
major  dty.  Has  potential  to  be  port  of 
regioTKil  or  notional  chain  of  week¬ 
lies.  Reply  to  Box  6116,  Editor  & 
FYjblisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AWARD-WINNING  TEAM  wants  to 
buy  alternative  weekly  newspaper 
with  gross  sales  of  $1  million  to  $3 
million.  Call  Petr  Kotz  at  (217) 
347-3731  or  Jo  Ann  McNaughton- 
Kade  at  (217)  868-2049. 

Considering  seling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  drculcilion  of  over  4,000?  Write 

Box  3755,  Editor  &  lYblisher.  We  are  a 
smci  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  coll  us  at  (212)  675-4380 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABC  MEMBERS  increase  paid  circu¬ 
lation  arKi  reduce  audit  costs.  Box 
6106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALWAYS  SEIING  1V€  STAMJ&RD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Crews  and  Phones 
Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 

(313)  673-9533 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in 
our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions 
Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
“The  Customer  Connection' 

Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 
Call  1  (800)  327-8463 

WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgreades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  customer 
connection 
1(800)  327-8463 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

COMPUGRAPHIC  MCS  system,  2 
powerview  10's  with  all  opHons,  hard 


excellent  condition,  6  years  old.  Will 
sel  os  package  or  separately. 

Cortact  George  Buckner,  KD  Box  48, 
Alxny,  GA  31703  or  (912)  888-9329. 

IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monHors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 

IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tope  Drive  8809 
B3P  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212)  675-4380 
or  write  EdHor  &  Rjdisner,  1 1  W.  19lh 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. _ 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfa.  since  1968 
Rne  tune  process  camera  Im 
alignment,  fxus  &  calibration 
H.  Carfcom  CKOpHcol  310/372-0372 


World's  lorgest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tobies  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

jBjpB  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
Chicago,  IL  60656 


CONSULTANTS 


USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  et^ser- 
ierxe  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  tar  resume.  Monis  Halock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


WLRKEIMG  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  cJesign  tar  newspcp 
ers.  Consulting  far  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Cal  Bob  Frane  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTH1NAT10NAL 
T  (800)  5456908  1(505)842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Abuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANNG  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
wo^? 

'Daily  Service  Contracts* 

'One  Time  Service' 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
BsMRONM04TAtLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


_ MAILROOM _ 

Kirk  Rudy  3  into  1  inserter  w/labeling 
head  &  conveyor,  $12,000  or  B/O. 
Kirk  Rudy  stand-alone  quarterfolder, 
$7500  or  B/O.  Cal  Hu*  at  1(800) 
768-6245. 

REMANUFAC1URH)  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Retkarmance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
QGCsssories 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bnjce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALL^  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AUTOLOGIC  APS  Micro  5,  20  mg  hd. 
Immediate  availability.  Best  offer.  Coll 
(908)  254-7000,  x21 1 . 

LJNOTRON  202 

Basic  machine  w/1  addi- 
tiorK]l  disk  drive  and  accompanying  1 
LogE  Line17A  and  1  LagE  Lnel  cteve- 
lopm.  Best  offer. 

Cal  Colin  Philips  (212)  675-4380  or 
write  Editor  &  l^isher,  11  West  19lh 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

Two  APS-5  100G  Photolypeselters.  Cal 
Pbul  White  at  (801)  237-2771,  or  Mib 
Brennan  at  (801)  237-2885. 


*• 

> 


Bargain  prices  on  used  Muller  Martini  equipment 
direct  from  the  manufacturer 

Model  227E  Inserting  Machine  -  2  insert  feeders,  ideal 
for  small  circulations 

Model  CN-70  Stackers  -  available  immediately 

Model  CS*70  Stacker  -  for  commercial  work  and 
inserts 

All  machines  are  inspected  and  ready  to  run 

For  more  information  contact  Mr.  Yeaty  at  (516)  582-4343 


MULLER  MARTINI 


MULLER  MARTINI  CORP.  P.O.  Box  3360 
Smithtown,  NY  11787-0811  (516)  582-4343 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ SCAh»«RS _ 

Royal  Zenith  4050  elecironic  color 
scanner,  Mm  size  14x18  indi.  4  ^crs 
old  1  lO/A  oonslart  voltage  tnjnsbrmer 
model  MG11000  and  1  Tobias  trans¬ 
mission  densitometer  Model  TB#. 
Corkid  Buddy  Jones,  The  OcJc  Ridger, 

(615)  482-1021  ■ _ 

It  is  a  sin  to  Mieve  evil  of  others, 
but  it  is  seldom  o  mistake. 

H.L  Mencken 


PRESSES 


DONT  Sai  YOUR  PRESS 
UNil  You  Contact 

Nevvrnan  Intemotianal  Web  lYess  Sdes 

‘Woddvride  Marketing  d  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  FVesses' 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  Goss  Community 
$80,000;  8/u  factory  rebuilt  Harris 
VI 5A,  best  offer;  2/u  News  King, 
$31,500;  Goss  Urbcmite  6/u;  1982  5/u 
Harris  VISA 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 


PRESSES 


Goss  Community  -  7  Units  ond  SC 
(older  (1972).  Excellent  oorKlition.  Can 
be  inspeded  in  operation  at  anytime. 

The  Brown  F\jblishing  Company 
(513)  489-7227/Fax;(513)  489-7546 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABR 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 

Used  presses,  splicers,  infeeds,  dryers, 
sheeters,  rotary  trimmers.  Graphic 
Machine  Soles,  Inc.  Fax  (815) 
648-2856/(815)  648-4611. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
_ (800)  356-4886. _ 

Send  your  EtSP  box  replies 

to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  1 9th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
Clearly  indicate  the  box  i 

number  you  ore  replying  to.  i 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMUNICATION 
SETON  HALL 
UNIVERSITY 
FULLTIME 
FACULTY 
POSITIONS 

JOlllNALLSM/HTUTING  ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORTACULTY  ASSOOATE  to 
teach  undergraduate  news  writing, 
advanced  reponing  and  other  writing 
courses  (with  potential  for  graduate  levet 
teaching),  beginning  September  1993. 
Journatism  history,  mass  media 
expertise  a  plus.  Candidate  must  have 
professional  media  writing  experience; 
teaching  experience  preferred.  Ph.D. 
plus  professional  experience  preferred 
for  tenure  track;  significant  professional 
experience  plus  advanced  degree 
acceptable  for  faculty  associate.  Tenure 
track  (assistant  professor)  or  non-tenure, 
sequence-of-contract  track  (faculty 
associate)  position,  depending  on 
qualifications. 

FUHJCRELATION/ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach 
undergraduate  public  relations, 
advertising,  promotional  writing  and 
mass  media  courses  (with  potential  for 
graduate  level  teaching  in  fast-growing 
corporate  communication  program), 
beginning  September  1993.  Will  work 
with  PRSSA  chapter.  Ph.D.  preferred, 
professional/teaching  experience 
required.  Tenure  track  position. 

Send  application,  vitae,  and  three  letters 
of  reference  to:  Dr.  Donald  J. 
McKenna,  Chair,  Department  of 
Communication,  Seton  Hall 
University,  400  South  Orange  Ave., 
South  Orange,  NJ  07079-26%. 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE: 
NOVEMBER  20,  1992.  Seton  Hall 
University  is  a  private  institution 
affiliated  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Newark,  NJ, 
approximately  15  miles  from  New  York 
City.  The  Communication  is  the  largest 
department  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  with  curricula  cycles  in 
broadcast-film,  public  relations- 
advertising,  journalism,  communication 
graphics,  speech  and  theater,  and  a  new 
MA  in  Corporate  and  Public 
Communication.  Seton  Hall  is  an 
affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ACADEMIC 


ARKANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Tenure-track  position  in  pbotojounxtl- 
ism  beginning  August  15,  1993,  in 
ACEJMC-accredited  unit.  Teochiing/ 
research  interests  in  pholojourrtalism 
and  onolher  area  of  moss  oomnxjnico- 
Hons,  prelcrably  visual  comnxmications 
or  desktop  publishing.  Required:  Docto¬ 
rate  (a.b.d.  considered)  in  appropriate 
field  and  professional  experience  or 
Master's  degree  and  extensive  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Rank:  Assistant 
Professor.  ContoKt;  Dr.  Joel  Gambill, 
Choir,  Deportment  of  Journalism  orxl 
Printing,  Arkansas  State  Universily,  PO 
Box  1930,  State  Universily,  AR  72467. 
Provide  current  resume,  three  tran¬ 
scripts  (copies  acceptable).  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  December  15, 
1992  and  continue  until  position  is 
Mfed.  AA/EOE. 


DOCTORAL  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  me 
Uni^rsily  of  Tennessee  seeks  outstarxl- 
ing  candidates  for  doctoral  study. 
Coursevvork  emphasizes  communica¬ 
tion  theory  and  research  with  journal¬ 
ism,  advertising,  broadcasting,  or  PR 
concentration.  M.S.  degree  helpful. 
GRE  required.  Program  requires  2-3 
years  coursevvork,  depetxiing  educa- 
tioTKil  background,  prius  dissertation. 
Teaching/research  assistantships  possi¬ 
ble.  Application  for  fall  1993  due 
Mardi  1 .  Also,  ooleixlar-year  M.S.  prog¬ 
ram  m  mecka  nKrK:igemer4.  Contact  Dr. 
H.H.  Howard,  Communications, 
Universily  of  Tennessee,  Krxjxville,  TN 
379960347. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study  (or 
MA  or  Ph.D.  in  rmss  oommunioalion. 
Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fofl  1993. 
Sliperxl  plus  fse  waiver.  Reporters  and 
editors  wHh  a  3.0  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  and  solid  experience  are 
invited  to  apply.  Graduate  Record 
Examination  required.  Contact  Dr. 
Leonard  Tipton,  Graduate  Coordinator, 
Journalism  Department,  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications, 
Universily  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
32611-2084.  AA/EOE. 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS 
STATE  LEADER  - 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Full-time  appointment  with  the 
Universily  of  Arkansas  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  as  head  of  a 
25-person  communications  group, 
including  print/electronic  media, 
educational  media  and  print  shop. 
Master's  degree  in  an  area  of 
communications  and  proven  admini¬ 
strative  skills  required.  Experience  in 
agricultural  journalism/ 

communications  and  commercial 
media  required.  Familiarity  with  both 
print/electronic  media  and  print  shop 
operations  desirable.  Full  benefits 
package;  sabry  commensurate  with 
experience.  Closing  date  December 
1,1992.  Send  letter  of  application, 
complete  transcripts,  and  names  of 
three  references  to  Dr.  David  E. 
Foster,  Associate  Vice  President  for 
Agriculture  -  Extension,  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  PO  Box  391, 
Little  Rock,  AR  72203,  (501) 
671-2001.  AA/EEO. 


ACADEMIC 


The  Journalism/Communications 
Department  of  Elon  College  invites 
applications  for  a  full-time,  non¬ 
tenure  track  position  beginning 
August  1993.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  should  have  the  ability  to  teach 
basic  journalism  courses  and  possib¬ 
ly  to  advise  an  award-winning  weekly 
campus  newspaper.  Masters 
required.  Appropriate  professional 
experience  and  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Rank  and  salary  are  commensurate 
with  credentials  and  experience. 
Send  current  letter  of  application, 
resume,  copy  of  transcripts,  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to  Dr. 
George  Padgett,  Acting  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism/ 
Communications,  Campus  Box 
2800,  Elon  College,  North  Carolina 
27244.  Applications  will  be 
reviewed  beginning  December  1, 
1992.  Minority  and  women  candi¬ 
dates  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Elon 
College  is  an  EOE  institution. 

Fanoticism  consists  in  redoubling 
your  effort  when  you  hove 
forgotten  your  aim. 

George  Santayana 


- '  . 

UNITY  AWARDS  IN  MEDIA 

Lincoln  University  of  Missouri  i 

Tlie  40tli  annual  Unity  Awards  in  Media  will  recognize  i 
reporting  and  writing  that  reflect  accurate  exposure  of  isssues  I 
affecting  minorities  and  disabled  people.  Deadline  is  January 
8, 1993. 

Print  media  entries  are  accepted  in  General  Audience  and 
Minority  Audience  divisions.  Categories  are  economics, 
education,  politics,  public  affairs/social  issues,  editorials  and 
investigative  reporting. 

Details  from 

Harry  Trickey  or  Goldie  Holzer 
201  EllifTHall 
Lincoln  University 
Jefferson  City,  MO  65101 
(314)  681-5437. 

Eddie  L.  Madison,  Jr.,  Chair 
Department  of  Communications 
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ADVERTISING 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellenoe  in  journalism. 
Assistonlships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


AYB6  PROFESSOR 

DB>ARTM0^OF 

COMMUMCATIONS 

Jacksonville  State  University  arxJ  the 
Department  of  Communication  are 
pleased  to  ormoume  an  Ayers  Ptoies- 
sor  position  (or  Fall  1993,  supported 
in  part  by  the  CommunicoNon  ErKforv- 
ment.  This  is  a  full-time  tenure-track 
position  at  assistant  or  associate 
professor  rank.  Broad  background  in 
media  arxJ  specialization  in  at  least 
one  communication  discipline 
required.  Earned  doctorate  in  appro¬ 
priate  communication  discipline 
required  -  no  exceptions.  Journalism 
and  public  lebtions  knowledge  desir¬ 
able.  Person  hired  wil  be  expected  to 
engage  in  regular  faculty  duties, 
such  as  teaching,  scholarly  activity, 
advising,  curriculum  development, 
etc.  Additionally,  he/she  will  be 
expected  to  provide  creative  insight 
and  es^Deriise,  and  he^  implement  change 
in  a  progressive  department  within  a  col¬ 
legial  setting.  Salary  competitive.  The 
Department  of  GxTvnunication  is  loooted 
in  modem  Self  Hall,  which  housed 
production  facilities  (or  the  newspap¬ 
er  and  yearbook,  two  TV  studios  and 
post-production  facilities,  two  audio 
production  rooms  and  an  FM  radio 
station  affiliated  with  NPR.  The 
department  has  200  majors  in 
communication  ord  a  minor  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  three  cunent  letters  of  refer¬ 
ence,  and  official  transcripts  to: 
Personnel  Services,  Jacksonville 
State  University,  700  Pelham  Rood 
N,  Jacksonville,  AL  36265-9982. 
Deadline  (or  applications:  December 
7,1992,  or  until  suitable  candidates 
identified.  EEO/AA  Employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUnVES  and  MANA- 
GB?S  who  are  free  to  travel  cxxasionaly 
or  retired  needed  by  consulting  firm.  All 
expertise,  interest  areas  sought.  Letter, 
resume  to  Box  6075,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBUSHER  -  Fast  track  to... 

Pacific  Northwest  weekly  group 
needs  a  motivated,  experienced 
advertising  manager  for  10,500 
weekly  in  a  growth  market.  Excel  at 
this  and  rapidly  advance  to 
publisher.  Salary  plus  bonus  in  mid- 
to-high  $30s.  Excellent  benefits. 
Resume  to  S.  Havens,  Whidbey  Press 
Inc.,  7689  NE  Day  Rd.,  Bainbridge 
Island,  WA  98110 _ 

Fox  Your  Ad 
(212)929-1259 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GBseiAL  MANAGE 


ing,  business, 


Newspcpers  i: 
ss,  prxxxxJion 


and  distribu¬ 


tion  oompsny  of  the  Giarleston  Doily 
Mail  and  the  Chorleskxi  Gazette,  the 
lerxJing  newspapers  of  West  Virginia. 
Gradeton's  metropofiton  area  proAJes 
on  exceiert  quality  of  life,  with  oHord- 
ofale  housing,  numerous  oukurol  oppor¬ 
tunities,  a  good  education  system  and 
one  of  the  lowest  crime  rotes  in  the 
nation.  West  Vir^ia  is  wel  kncwn  (or 
Hs  obuiKJanoe  or  outdoor  reaeatiorKil 
activities  and  a  people  who  knew  the 
value  of  hard  work. 

The  General  Manager  is  reaxnsible  for 
day  to  day  marxigemertf  of  Charleston 
Newspapers.  He  or  she  also  develops 
wi#i  frielvra  publishers  an  annual  busi¬ 
ness  plan  and  a  long-rorige  marketing 
plan.  The  general  manager  is  supported 
by  a  cadre  of  bright,  experienced 
department  managers. 

Three  core  products  are  produced:  the 
AM  Gazette  (circulation  56,000),  the 
RM  Daily  Moil  (circulation  51,000)  and 
the  Surwoy  Gazette-Mail  (110.000). 
The  succe^l  candidate  will  display 
on  inrovotive  approach  to  the  choienge 
of  continuing  to  build  our  newspapers 
while  developing  new  product  offEsing 
that  expand  he  revenue  base  of  Chor 
leston  Newspaper. 

Interested  persons  should  write  to  John 
F.  Bowyer,  Director,  Hurran  Resources, 
Charleston  Newspapers,  1001  Virainia 
St.  East,  Charleston,  WV  25301. 
Please  include  a  complete  resume, 
salary  history  end  a  letter  describing  the 
attributes  you  wil  bring  the  positicn. 

We  ate  cn  Ecfjol  Opportunity  Employer. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Florida 
east  coast  shopper.  Sales,  manage¬ 
ment,  training  experience  a  must. 
Excellent  opportunity  far  future  growth 
with  smal  group.  Beautiful  Vera  Berxh, 
Florida  location.  Ken  Roberts,  (407) 
778-9800. 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR  (or  south¬ 
west  Virginia  ckaly.  Roper  recently  rede¬ 
signed  end  converted  to  cn  AM  edition. 
Cxood  job  for  the  ncfividual  who  knows 
how  to  sel  in  a  competitive  environment. 
If  interested,  send  resume,  irKJuding  salary 
requirements  to  Mike  Blanton,  The 
News  Messenger,  PO  Box  419,  Christ- 
knsbutg,  VA  24073. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  lor 
70,000  daily  in  South  Zone  4.  Prere¬ 
quisites:  strong  creativity,  proven 
track  record  in  increasing  revenue 
and  market  shore,  superior  nxnage- 
ment  end  people  skils,  end  five  ^s 
years  experierxe  as  mcnager/director 
at  a  significant  size  eJaily.  Excellent 
sakxy  and  benefits.  Write  Box  61 1 3, 
EeJitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
with  heavy  telemarketinq  supervisory 
e>«Krience  to  train  staff  cn  long  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  in  prime  BrookKrt,  NY 
curremfy  runing  13  pages  dassi- 
lied.  Resume  with  salary  tecfjiremenls 
to  Bax  P25D,  1  Irving  Place,  New  York, 
NY  10003. 


ADVKT1SMG  SMES 
DISlRia  MANAG® 
PennySover  Publicaticns  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  diviskxi  of  Trinity  Holdings 
pic,  a  major  entity  in  newspaper 
publicotions  cKross  North  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  District  Soles  Manager  of 
display  sales.  The  PennySover  is 
Pennsylvania's  largest  shipping 
publication  reaching  over  750M 


Our  plans  (or  ccxitinued  success  ofl^ 
outstcinding  sales  and  sales  morxige- 
ment  oppextunities  in  the  Pittsburgh 
market  area.  As  a  member  of  ihe 
PennySover  sales  management  team 
you  will  be  responsible  for  all 
revenues,  salespeople,  and  market 
management  within  a  defined 
geographical  area.  Your  ability  to 
devdop  salespeople,  key  accounts, 
and  cievise  appropriate  sales  and 
marketing  strategies  for  ycxjr  market 
wil  picy  a  key  role  in  ycxjr  success. 
PieferrM  candidates  shwld  possess 
a  BS  or  BA  degree  in  seJes,  mevket- 
ing,  and  management.  Ideal  candi¬ 
dates  wil  also  hcr«  at  least  2  years 
sales  management  experience 
managing  commissioned 


The  PennySover  offers  a  competitive 
base  salary,  outstanding  bonus 
potential,  and  a  comprehensive 
benefit  package  including  a  401 K 
plan.  If  you  (»  you  have  the  skils, 
lie  drive,  end  lie  desire  to  qfwt  will 
a  equality  orgenization  please  s^  a 
resume  will  salary  history  or  col  to: 


Attn:  Sam  DeBona,  VP.  Sales 
511  Red  Road 
Piltiurgh,  PA  15235 
(412)  243-4215 

NATTON-M  SCUBA  DIVING 
NEWSPAPER  seeU  hard  working, 
self-start  eidvertisinq  sales  rep.  freim 
Zone  4  for  ou'-  SF  and  Caribbean 
sales  territory.  Send  resume  to:  Larry 
Lupini,  General  Morager,  Unelerwater 
U^,  Inc.,  3185  lackawanna  Ave., 
Bkxxnsburg  PA  1/815. 

RETAIL  AD'''-RTISNG  MANAG® 

The  Middetcrwi,  ‘junxil  is  a  24,000 
circulation  seven  ekiy  Thexnson  news¬ 
paper  in  Middletown,  OH.  It  also 
publishes  TMC  prexfucts,  a  weekly 
newspoper  end  a  v«eldy  zoned  sedicn. 
Midcletown  is  25  miles  ncxli  of  Gndn- 
rati  end  20  miles  scxjli  of  Dovton.  It  is 
the  hexne  of  Armco  Steel  C^.  while 
bexisling  Hs  own  symphony  end  exten¬ 
sive  programs  in  sports  end  lie  ols. 

The  retail  advertising  mcnager  direcis  a 
staff  of  10  employees.  Fte  or  she  is 
respexisible  (or  developing  sales  goals 
and  programs,  calling  on  major 
cxxourHs  and  developing  new  products. 
A  minimum  of  a  5  yecr  track  record  in 
cxivertising  soles  is  required.  Preferred 
are  sinervisoty  experience  and  training 
in  selling,  advertisirig  and  manage¬ 
ment.  The  posHion  o((^  a  cempefitive 
salary  and  a  great  opportunHy  wHh  a 
profKsional  team  and  a  new  stateraf- 
liecirt  printing  plant. 

Applicants  may  (ox  resumes  to  (513) 
423-6940  or  mail  them  to  Robert 
Murphy,  Publisher,  The  Middletown 
Journal,  52  S.  Broad  St.,  Middetewn, 
OH  45044. 


RETAIA0V®TlSlsG/WVNAG® 

We  are  seeking  on  aggressive,  proac¬ 
tive  leader  to  run  lieir  cwn  ship.  We 
are  on  established  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  with  a  strong  TA4C  in  a 
highly  competitive  metro  market  in 
Zone  5.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
have  eroerience  as  a  Retail  Manager 
or  Ad  Director  at  a  doily  newspqper 
kxrated  in  a  highly  competitive  mark¬ 
et.  We  offer  a  strong  benefit  package, 
includimj  40 IK  pension  plan  and 
excellent  compensation  for  success. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  in  ocnfidence  to  Box 
6099,  Ec^  &  (\jblisher. 

SALES  MANAGER  for  two  weekly 
community  newspapers  in  Zone  9. 
Combined  circulation  of  45,000. 
Hands-on  selling  and  training  posi¬ 
tion  in  an  award-winning,  aggressive 
group  in  a  growing  market.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Joy  Brody,  Kitsap  Nevrspaper  Group, 
9105  Bridgeport  Way,  Tacoma,  WA 
98499. 

SALES  MANAGER  -  Need  aggressive 
manager  who  knows  how  io  sell  in 
competitive  market,  to  increase 
revenue,  develop  sales  programs  (or 
company  products  -  both  newspaper 
advertising  and  commercial  printing. 
Company  publishes  TWO  medium 
size  weeklies  and  TMC  product. 
Commercial  and  Web  printing.  We're 
looking  for  that  very  special  person 
who  knows  the  basics,  brings  plenty 
of  creativity  and  imagination,  and 
mixes  it  with  solid  leadership  skills. 
Position  available  immediately.  Good 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Leader  Publishing 
Company,  Box  509,  Salem,  IN 
47167.  Replies  kejat  in  strict 
confiderKe. 

VICE  PRESCBMT  ADV®raNG 
Major  Midwestern  based  suburban 
newspaper  company  has  an  immediate 
need  (or  a  tap  le^  advertising  execu¬ 
tive.  The  successful  candidate  wil  be  a 
customer  oriented  executive  with 
substantial  senior  level  sales  and  mark¬ 
eting  experience,  preferably  in  the 
suburban  neivaxper  industry.  As  a  k^ 
member  of  the  executive  team  this 
person  must  be  a  (xcelul  leader.  He/ 
she  wil  hove  lie  responsibility  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  Compon/s  entire  advertising 
sale  ibree  os  they  adiie^  profit  gooh 
and  develop  new  and  eAedi^  vrays  of 
serving  advertiser  and  readers.  We  oiler 
an  extremely  competitive  executive 
oompensationAxxius  ard  benefits  pack¬ 
age  as  wel  as  lie  opportunHy  ta  work 
and  g^  in  one  of  the  industaes  quality 
orgonizatkxis.  If  you  have  the  back¬ 
ground,  interests,  and  desire  to  be  a 
’'player'  n  lie  growing  suburboi  news- 
pap»  industry  lets  g^  together.  Send 
your  resume  along  wHh  salary  history  to: 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 
Bok  6096,  EdHor  &  Rjbfisher. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Full-time.  Prefer  degree  in 
photojournalism  or  related  field. 
Minimum  one  year  full-time  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Must  have 
experience  in  all  phases  of  news 
photography.  Seek  strong  skills  in 
color  shooting/lighting.  Must  be 
customer-oriented.  Rotating  sche¬ 
dule.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Photcraraphy,  Moline  Dispatch 
Publishing  Co.,  1720  5th  Avenue, 
Moline,  it  61265. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ART/EOITOftlAL 


GRAPHCS  BXrOR  SOUGHT 
TTte  Daily  Independent,  an  Ottovtiay 
newspaper  legated  in  Ashland, 
Kentucky,  is  seeking  on  eiqaerienced, 
tnolivaled  persm  lb  be  respmsilM 
for  the  graphic  content  of  the 

VWre'^idng  far  a  penon  to  oootdh 
note  otkI  nionitor  our  new  design, 
produce  graphics  on  a  daily  baus, 
adopt  Asmiated  Press  graphics  for 
our  use,  help  put  together  graphics 
podsoges  and  pages,  and  sk^  14^ 
date  on  technblogkal  changes.  The 
abiby  to  teach  bc^  graphics  opera¬ 
tions  to  other  staff  members  would 
be  a  plus. 

The  person  we'ie  looking  for  wi  hove 
(Xt,  jcximalism  and  Mbcintosh  skills 
and  be  cble  to  viork  in  a  doily  news- 
peper  envirQnmert. 

Resumes  and  work  samples  should 
be  sent  to  Mike  Reliford,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Independent, 
AsMaid,  ICr  4110^11. 


ORCUtATION 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS  with  this  news¬ 
paper  ogetKy  in  Zone  6.  Now  gross¬ 
ing  over  $55,000.00  with  5,000 
7-day  home-delivery  customers. 
About  10,0004-  homes  in  agency 
boundary,  so  potential  is  suj:^,  and 
areo  is  still  growing.  Work  history  to 
Ken  Davis,  PO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur, 
TX  77640. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Southern  California's  fostest  growing 
newspaper  is  seeking  an  aggressive, 
get  it  done,  team  player  to  lead  the 
circulaticxi  staff  to  achieve  excep- 
liorK]l  results.  If  you  ore  an  exper- 
iefKed  circukstion  professional  with 
promotions,  marketing  and  marKSM- 
ment  experience,  as  well  as,  the 
perscxKil  drive  to  get  it  cJone;  we  hove 
an  unequaled  oppex^nity  for  you. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  a 
significant  incentive  plan,  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefit  package.  Send  vour 
resume,  salary  history,  a  cover  letter 
tellingi  us  why  you  are  the  best  candi¬ 
date  ror  this  position,  and  a  list  of 
referecKes  to  Box  6101,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  applications  will  be 
kept  in  strict  ccxifidence. 


ORCUIAIION  MANAG® 

Major  southwest  oftemcxxi  doily  is 
seeking  an  experienced  indivkkxil  to 
complement  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  teexn.  Ideal  ccxxJidate  wil  hove 
a  skong  background  in  home  delr«ry 
and  single  copy  in  cxJdition  to  an 
aggressive  sales/ marketing  fcx:us. 
Sto  resume  cxd  sokxy  history  to; 

Bck  6103,  Ecktor  &  l^jbraier. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


EDITORIAL 


16,000  South  Carolina  daily  seeks 
City  Editor  to  guide  its  news  gather¬ 
ing  team.  Send  resumes,  salary 
expectations  and  references  to 
AAanoging  Editor,  Aiken  Standard, 
PO  Box  456,  Aiken,  SC  29802. 


115,000  drculatian,  7-ckiy  publication 
located  in  the  SOUTHEAST  ZONE  4 
needs  a  Systems  Mcrager  with  VAX- 
CLUSTER,  VMS,  UTIUTIES  experi- 
eiKe.  Resfxxisibilities  include  a  nev4y 
instoled  a  TANDEM  OX  SYS1BA. 
Computer  science  degree  preferred  or 
adequate  technicaL  schooling  and 
egpenerKe.  Familiarity  with  nevvspciper 
production  systems  or  with  Collier- 
Jockson  business  software  a  plus. 
Supervise  a  staff  of  6.  Position  reports 
to  the  DP  Mornger. 

A  comprehensive  package  of  package  of 
benefits  is  offered  induding  penskxi, 
heeJk  oxi  401K  olois. 

Interested  individuals  shrxild  send  a 
resume  to  Box  6097,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  25,000  plus  daily 
seeks  resumes  from  reporters  who 
know  n»vs  end  ccxi  bring  it  home  for 
cxrr  readers.  College  town  between 
two  metro  areas.  Competitive  pay, 
benefits.  Send  letter,  resume, 
samples  to  David  Bauer,  City  Editor, 
Doily  N^vs,  PO  Box  90012,  BowTng 
Greai,  KY  42102-9012. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR:  The 
Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  dynamic, 
extroverled  leader  who  ^xks  wel  as 
a  member  of  a  teon. 

Please  apply  if  you  have:  the  know¬ 
how  to  challenge  a  team  of  highly 
capable  end  inleligent  reporters  who 
cover  government  and  politics; 
superior  word  editing  ability;  an 
understanding  of  the  coverage  area; 
okJ  the  desTO  aid  creckivity  to  rrake 
those  topics  meaningful  and 
'mteresling. 

Six  or  more  yeas  of  es^jerierxe  on  a 
daily  a  must.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  an  autobiography,  and  dips 
of  stories  you've  written  as  well  as 
stories  you've  directed.  Send  nxater- 
ial  to  Millie  Quan,  AME,  Seattle 
Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
981 11.  No  calls,  please.  Decdline 
tar  eppkeations  is  Oct.  30. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Must  be  highly  professional  and 
energetic  to  get  top-notch  work  from 
experienced  reporters  on  small, 
growing  daily.  Send  cover  letter, 
examples  of  work  and  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  6112,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  needed  to  direct  7 
reporters  at  ambiticxrs  16,000  Zone 
2  daily.  Need  enthusiastic,  discip¬ 
lined  newsroom  manager  with 
commitment  to  local  news  and 
proven  ability  to  prcxfuce  results; 
beat  the  competition,  resurrect 
bland  stories,  inspire  reporters  and 
reinforce  basic  skills.  Salary  in 
mid-20s.  Send  resume  to  Elox  6114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


QTY  EDITOR  sought  ty  small  daily.  We 
went  a  newsroom  leader  to  motivate  end 
direct  young  staff.  The  right  person  wil 
hove  Iwe  yeers  of  strong  weekly  or  daily 
experierxe.  Must  be  currently  working. 
Shexjid  krxTw  how  to  assign  stories,  eckt, 
and  design  pages.  Resume,  letter,  5 
samples  to  Jcimie  HuHy,  ME,  The  Daily 
kxfeperxfent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA 
93556.  (619)  375-4481. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  2004-  current 
openings  natkxiwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  51 36  Moeexthur  hW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


Classified 
Ads  in  Editor 
&  Publisher 
Get  Results! 


EiS?P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COMMUNICATION 

SENIOR  WRITER/ 

PUBUCIST 

Fodune  50  services  company  seeks 
talenfed  writer  and  publicist  for 
senior  communications  position  in 
midtown  Manhattan.  Position 
reauires  4-6  years  er^rierKe  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  ^blic  relations  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  Refined  teamworking  skills, 
flexibility  and  enthusiasm  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary  history  and  writing 
samples  must  accompany  resumes. 
We  offer  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package  and  salary  commensurate 
with  experierKe.  Ser>d  resume  to:  PO 
Box  5Jl6,  New  York,  NY  10185. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Vermont's  oldest  newspaper,  the 
Rutland  Herald  (24,000  AMI,  is 
looking  for  a  dynamic,  forward  think¬ 
ing  and  experienced  copy  editor  to 
edit  the  wire  and  design  crisp  pages. 
Leafdesk  and  Macintosh  experience 
desired.  Please  send  a  letter,  resume 
and  sample  pages  to  John  Van 
Hoesen,  AAanoging  Editor,  Rutland 
Herald,  PO  Box  668,  Rutland,  VT 
05702. 


DEPUTY  EDITOR  sou^  kx  farm  publi¬ 
cations  group  based  in  Raleigh,  NC. 
Position  is  fast  paced  and  highly 
responsible,  requiring  seasoned  skilb  in 
writing,  news  judgrrient,  photo  selection 
and  loyoot.  Agricultural  background 
preferred.  Position  requires  compe¬ 
tence  in  computerized  com^sition. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  ASAP  to  Steve  Swam,  Southern 
Form  F\falioations,  7701  Six  Forks  Rd., 
Suite  132,  Raleigh,  NC  27615,  or  fax 
(919)  676-9803. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  SPORTS  REPORTER  for 
mid-sized  daily,  near  Washington,  DC. 
Send  resume,  dips  and  references  to 
Rick  Kozfawski,  Martinsburg  Morning 
Journal,  207  W.  King  St.,  Martinsburg, 
WV  25401. 


EDITORIAL 


EXTOR-GBvBIAL  MANAGR 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  b  seeking  Editor-General  Manager 
far  29,000-circulation  weekly  paper, 
fully  computerized  with  Mycro-Tek. 
Staff  of  17  with  one  satellite  office. 
Strong  in  people  management,  effective 
writing  and  editing  skills.  Business 
background  needed.  Knowledge  of  the 
Church  essential.  Would  like  applicant 
to  begin  January,  1993,  if  possible. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
by  Noember  15ii  to:  Personnel  Office, 
100  E.  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45202.  EOE. 

EXECUTIVE  EXTOR 

For  what  is  probably  the  WORLD'S 
leading  outdoor  newspaper.  Must 
have  extensive  experience  arxJ  know¬ 
ledge  of  fishing,  hunting  and  relcrted 
outdoor  activities  and  products. 
Professional  journalist  to  stimulate 
and  lead  a  trained  staff  of  15  joumal- 
ish  and  50  cokimnisb.  We  n^  on 
entrepreneural  editor  who  will 
measure  his  success  in  circulation 
growrth  and  his  personal  standing 
among  fish  and  game  managers  (x 
the  V7est.  Big  job;/  salary  and  borxjs 
to  match.  Replies  to  Box  6111, 
Editor  &  l\jblisher. 

EDITOR 

THE  ADVOCATE,  the  national  gay 
and  lesbian  newsmagazine,  seeks  an 
international-section  editor  with  5 
years  experience  at  mainstream 
magazines  or  newspapers.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  international  politics  and 
gay  communities  required.  Must 
relocate  to  Los  Angeles.  Resume  to: 
Bryn  Austin,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Advocate,  PO  Box  4371,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90078.  EOE/MF. 

MEXICO  QTY.  En^ish  language  news¬ 
paper  seeking  bilingual  reporters  with 
experierxe.  Ample  salary,  travel  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Fox  resume  to  FINANi^S 
(011)  525-521-8550. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classifiedf 
we're  here  -  every  week! 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ILLINOIS  daily  with  1 3,000-circufation 
seeks  er^rienced  copy  editor.  Strong 
English/grammar  and  editing  skilb 
required.  Mac-training  a  plus.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  vvork  to:  Jo  Ann 
McNaughton  -  Kade.  Assistant 
Publisher,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 

MANAGMGEXTOR 

Forty-seven  thousand  readers  in 
southwest  Georgia  will  be  watching 
as  you  help  bring  a  proud,  old  solvent 
newsaper  into  me  21st  century.  In 
the  newsroom,  you  will  lead  both 
reawakening  veterans  and  bright¬ 
eyed  newcomers.  Your  role  will  be 
vital  as  we  go  through  a  redesign  and 
conversion  to  morning  delivery.  'The 
Good  Life  CHy*  will  be  your  home¬ 
town.  Salary:  $40,000  p  us.  Write: 
the  Editor,  The  Albany  Herald,  PO 
Box  48,  Atony,  GA  31703. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURES  SOS 

casino  boots  just  in  STOP  now  need 
copy  editors  plural  STOP  experienced 
hands  preferred  STOP  word-wise, 
design-tested,  mac-friendly  STOP  wire 
me  now  STOP  trent  roberts,  news  editor 
STOP  the  sun  herald  STOP  p.o.  box 
4567  biloxi,  miss.  39535  STOP  call 
(601)  896-2102. _ 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  immedi¬ 
ately  at  Editor  &  Publisher's  Research 
Department.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  PHONE 
CALLS. 

PiaURE  EDITOR  with  solid  photo 
background,  including  electronic 
picture  handing.  We're  looking  lor  an 
organized,  motivcited,  idea  person  who 
works  wel  with  people.  Send  portfidio 
(approx.  20  slides),  resume  orn  letter 
telling  what  you  con  do  fix  our  readers 
to  Larry  Kasperek,  Photo/Graphics 
Editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO 
Box  2553,  Binmingham,  AL  35202. 

PRIZE-WINNING,  30,000-circula¬ 
tion  alternative  weekly  seeks  well- 
organized  editor  to  direct  all  phases 
of  news  operation,  write  erditorials 
and  occasional  features,  coordinate 
staff  and  free-lance  writers  and  over¬ 
see  editorial  layout,  resume  and  clips 
to:  Nancy  Ghiglione,  Publisher, 
Worcester  Magazine,  475  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Auburn,  MA  01501. 


REPORTER  -  General  assignment  open¬ 
ing  on  small  Wyoming  daily.  Photo 
experietxs  needed.  Resumes  to  PO  Box 
370,  Rawlins,  WY  82301.  No  phone 
colls.  Self-starters  encouraged. 

REPORTER:  Take  advantage  of  a 
great  news  town  at  the  Ocdessa  Ameri¬ 
can,  a  Pulitzer  prize-winning  West 
Texas  daily  with  a  reputation  for 
aggressive  reporting.  Prefer  one  year 
professional  experience,  but  will 
consider  a  recent  college  grcxduate 
with  gocxd  references.  Currently  seek¬ 
ing  a  city/country  government  repor¬ 
ter  and  a  business  writer.  Send 
resume  and  5-10  clips  to  City  Editor 
Linda  Leavell,  PO  Box  2952,  Odes¬ 
sa,  TX  79760. 


EDITORIAL 


RBYORTERS 

We're  looking  fix  a  few  specfal  repoitefs 
who  hare  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do 
breaking  daily  stories,  the  threeday 
swoops  and  in-depth,  sophisticated 
reportir^  writing  -  on  a  beat  or  on  gener¬ 
al  assignment.  We  wont  self-directed, 
creative  and  enthusfastic  reporters  who 
can  work  procJudively  with  others  os  a 
team.  If  you  fit  this  bil,  vre'd  like  to 
hear  from  you.  We're  a  125,000  circu¬ 
lation  doily  in  the  Blue  Ricjge  Mountain 
creo  of  Southvrestem  Virginia.  We  boast 
a  moderate  climate,  kxv  cost  of  living 
and  a  newspaper  that  b  among  the  top 
ten  in  metro-area  penetration.  Send 
resume,  dips  and  two^xne  autobiogra¬ 
phy  to  the  Managing  UHor,  Rocifake 
Times  &  WorIcfiNews,  PO  Bax  2491, 
Roorxike,  VA  24010. 

REPORTER:  Small,  growing  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  creative,  aggressive  high- 
production  reporter  fix  critical  position 
in  competitive  area.  Job  recuires  hard- 
news  smIs,  or  cfaifity  to  find  stories  the 
competition  wil  not  hare  and  produce 
them  accurately  and  on  deodfine.  dips, 
resume,  references  to  Bax  6062,  Editor 
&  Pubibher. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR:  Zone  2,  AM 
metropolitan  daily.  Minimum  of  5 
years  experience  with  potential  to 
assume  position  of  assistant  spcxts 
editor  cxi  staff  of  1 5.  Seeking  word- 
smith  with  90s  Icjyout  ability.  Pagina¬ 
tion  experience  preferred.  Tear- 
sheets,  resume,  references  to  Box 
6102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  StyktII,  growing  Zcxie 
2  daily  seeks  kxoly  orioited  editor  to 
lecxJ  6-perscxi  staff  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  cxea.  This  is  a  h(xr«-on  job  fix 
hard-working,  detail-oriented  editor 
who  has  good  editing,  nxikeup  and 
headline-writing  skills.  Clips,  resume, 
references  to  Box  6081,  Editor  & 
l\jblisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daijy.  Must 
have  at  least  two  years  experience  in 
sports  writing.  Shcruld  know  how  to 
assign  stories,  edit,  and  design  pages. 
Resume,  letter,  5  samples  to  Jamie 
Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily  Independent,  PO 
Box  7,  RicJgecrest,  CA  93556.  (619) 
375-4481. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/NIGHTS  -  New 
Hampshire's  largest  daily  needs  a 
seasoned  pro  with  experience  in 
layout,  hecidlines,  reporting  and  in 
resolving  emergencies  on  cfeadline. 
Color  and  Macintosh  skills  preferred. 
Excellent  wages  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  layout  clips  to  C. 
Perkins,  Executive  Editor,  The  Unicxi 
Leader,  PO  Box  9555,  Manchester, 
NH  03108. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Reopening  search  for  that  visionary 
person  to  relocus  and  redirect  sports 
pages  of  a  38,000  daily,  50,000 
Sunday  PM  in  northwest  Ohio.  We 
are  refining  our  prep  and  college 
coverages  and  covering  not-so- 
traditional  sports  for  all  readers  in 
our  diverse  urban  and  rural  markets. 
Previous  supervisory  experience  and 
pagination  knowledge  helpful.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  6  pages/ 
sections  of  your  best  work,  teir  me 
how  you  would  develop  a  leading- 
edge  sports  team.  Write  Roy  Sulli¬ 
van,  Editor,  The  Lima  News,  121  E. 
High  St.,  Lima,  OH  45802-0690. 
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PRESSROOM 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  DAILY  IBERIAN,  a  15,000<ir- 
culation  daily  (PM  Mon-fri,  AM  SoL- 
Sun)  in  ihe  of  Gijw  oounky,  is 
looking  for  on  experienced  copy 
editor/repoi^  wHh  good  design  ora 
wriKng  skills.  Minimum  two  years 
experience.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Conkxt  Ted  Trufay,  editor. 
The  Doily  Iberian,  PO  Box  9290, 
New  Iberia,  LA  70562.  Telephone 
(318)  365^773  after  11  am. 

THE  DEIAWARE  STATE  NEWS  is 

looking  for  an  entry  level  general 
assignments/Mture  reporter.  Appl- 
icpib  should  hove  at  lead  one  year 
or  esfierience  and  should  be  adept  at 
turning  a  d^r  phr^  Sro  a  CQ*«r 
letter,  10  clips  that  demonstrate 
wriliin  obAly,  and  a  resume  to  Gvsen 
Guerw,  Delawcie  Stole  News,  PO  Box 
737,  Dwer,  DE  19903. 


THE  PATRIOT  LEDGER  (95,000  cir/ 

PM)  b  seeldra  an  oggressive  repcr^ 
to  cover  the  environment  in  the 

competitive  Boston  market.  Experi- 

erKS  on  the  beat  is  essential'  special 
project  work  era  ocMerage  ot  nudear 
poser  are  major  pluses. 

SerxJ  cover  letter,  resume  and  svriting 
samples  to  City  Editor  Rarxiall  Keith, 
The  Patriot  ledger,  400  Crown 
Cdony  Prise,  Quincy,  MA  02169. 


FREELANCE 


PUBLISHED  WRITER  looking  for 
artist  to  collaborate  an  cartoon 
presentations  for  syrsdicotion  consid¬ 
erations.  Box  o107.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRSRESS  MANAGE 

The  Seattle  Tmes  b  seeking  a  progres- 
sise  manager  to  bring  employee  irvolse- 
ment  methods  and  excellent  technical 
skills  to  the  position  of  prepress 
mcrager. 

Position  oversees  Composing,  Color/ 
Cemero  emd  McAeop  and  Scheduling 
departments  to  improve  pre-press 
production  arxf  communication  flow, 
productivity,  and  quality.  Applicorsts 
should  hove  preren  nxragement  exper¬ 
ience  and  knowledge  of  production 
systems  color  technology,  quality  stan¬ 
dards  and  paginalion  systems. 

The  Seattle  hmes  b  a  large,  metro  doily 
and  we  offer  the  beautiful  northwest 
and  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit 
package  including  401 K  and  pension 
and  dependent  care  account. 

Resumes  to  Human  Resources  Mana¬ 
ger,  Operations,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO 
Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111.  No  phone 
edk,  please. 


Genius  is  the  talent  of  a  man  who 
is  dead. 

Edmond  de  Goncourt 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Cox  Enterprises,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  and  talented  individual  to  lead  our 
newspaper  production  operations  toward  the  21st  century. 
Qualified  individuals  should  possess  demonstrated  skills  in  the 
printing  industry,  including  knowledge  of  new  technologies, 
equipment  and  processes,  particularly  in  press  and  mailroom 
operations.  Experience  with  quality  programs  and  continuous 
improvement  is  a  plus. 

Candidates  should  have  newspaper  production  experience  in  top 
managem>-:it  roles. 

The  production  director  is  responsible  for  all  production  processes 
which  includes  composing,  engraving,  pressroom  and  mailroom. 

Dayton  Newspapers,  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  offers  an 
excellent  benefit  and  salary  package. 

Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Attn:  Doug  Franklin,  Executive  VP  and 
General  Manager 
45  South  Ludlow  Street 
Dayton,  OH  45402 


PRESSAAAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartosh  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

PRESSMAN 

The  Juneau  Empire  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  Gxnmunily  press  eperotor. 
Camera/plateroom  experierKe  a  plus. 
Send  resume  to  Tom  Blumenshine, 
Juneau  Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive, 
Juneau,  AK  99801.  Phone  (907) 
586-3740;  Fax  (907)  586-9097. 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN 
knmediale  <^kiily  nevvspaper 

in  Goss  Metro  Onset  press  room.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  working  third  shift  hours 
and  weekerxJs.  Must  have  supervisory 
background.  Excellent  fringe  benefits; 
salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

Please  send  resume  to  Personnel 
Office: 

Waterbury  Republican-Amerioan 
PO  Bax  2090 
Waterbury,  CT  06722 

(or  cal  574-3636) 

An  Equal  OpporXmity  Employer  M/F 

PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODIX310N  SUPKINIENDENT 
50K-I-  AM  daily.  Zone  2  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  leader  with  pressroom  back¬ 
ground  but  emphasis  on  applying  the 
emerging  tedralogies  in  the  pre-press 
area. 

Ability  to  cope  with  tight  deadlines 
important.  Empathy  and  uixlerstanding 
of  marketing  and  editorial  concerns 
necessary. 

Competiti\«  base  salary  plus  a  substan¬ 
tial  incentive  plan  based  on  quality, 
timeliness  and  efIicierKy. 

Pleasant  work  environment.  Solid 
company.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  Box  6085,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  needed 
to  manage  camera  and  press  depart¬ 
ments  at  suburban  daily  newspaper. 
Supervisor  also  oversees  mailroom 
and  commercial  web  printing.  This  is 
a  fast-paced  job  in  an  exciting  mark¬ 
et.  Prefer  Goss  Urbanite  and  process 
color  experience.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Bruce  Buchanan,  The 
Olathe  Daily  News,  PO  Box  130, 
Olathe,  KS  66051 . 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  We  seek 
hard-working,  hands-on,  quality 
oriented  person  to  oversee  pre-press, 
camera,  sheet  presses  and  bindery. 
We  print  bi-weekly  publications  and 
external  commercial  printing  jobs 
(Web  and  Sheet  fed).  Position  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Leader  Publishing  Company,  Box 
509,  Salem,  IN  47167.  Replies  kept 
in  strict  confidence. 


_ SALES _ 

SALES  PERSON  -  To  sell  newspaper 
advertising  and  Commercial  Printing. 
We're  looking  for  that  very  special 
person  who  knows  the  basics,  brings 
plenty  of  creativity  and  imagination, 
and  mixes  it  with  solid  leadership 
skills.  Medium  size  bi-weekly,  both 
Web  and  Sheet  offset  printing.  Posi¬ 
tion  available  immediately.  Fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Leader  Publishing 
Company,  Box  509,  Salem,  IN 
47167.  Replies  kept  in  strict 
confidence. 


SOFTWARE  TRAINERS 


BASEVIEW  NEEDS  GOOD  PEOPLE 
to  install,  train,  and  support  our 
products  in  the  ne/«paper  inojstry.  We 
are  looking  for  a  selr-starler  with  experi¬ 
erKe  in  newspapers  as  well  os  Macin¬ 
tosh  systems  and  Quark  XPress.  You 
must  be  a  good  troubleshooter,  wiling 
to  travel,  and  understand  newsroom 
operation,  classified  advertising  and/or 
circulation. 

Send  a  resume  and  a.  er  letter  to  Vickie 
Bair,  Baseview  Prcc  ucts,  Inc.,  538 
North  Division  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48104. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7,CD  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weel<s-$4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  charactersand  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boidface.  iliustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  foikjwing  rotes  per  coiumn  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to  5  times,  $80: 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65:  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed;  $ _ 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


I 


ADMINISTRATIVE  |  CIRCULATION 

"One  of  the  best"  weekly  publishers 
in  the  business  now  available.  NYT 
trained,  19  years  experietKe.  Moti¬ 
vated,  tap  penormer  ready  (or  action. 
Cdl  Pbul  (407)  952-5119. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeking 
challenging  position  with  ambitious 
pdalishing  group  -  7  years  experiene®  in 
ol  phases  of  drojIoNon.  Venalile  and 
GOAL-ORIENTED.  Proven  successful 
track  record.  Reply  to  Tony  Shelby, 
1370  Masonic  Drive,  Fayelt^lle,  AR 
72703.  (501)  521-5875. 

PUBLISHER  strong  in  marketina, 
revenue  generating,  turnarounds, 
seeks  to  opply  20  yecrs  experience  to 
new  challlenge.  Energetic  family 
man  knowledgeable  in  alt  aspects  of 
publishing  ara  commercial  printing 
seeks  punisher  roll  on  small  to  mid¬ 
size  daily  or  group.  Send  to  Box 
6106,  Editor  &  Rjblisher. 

EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  writer/editor/ 
manager  heading  south  -  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  Hire  the  best.  Box  6104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position  in  Zone  5  area. 
Two  years  experience  on  oolege  paper, 
vviih  one  year  oddHional  experienoe  on 
two  daily  newrspopers.  Will  relocate. 
Coll  Keith  (913)  483-2779.  After  5 
pm. 

ADVBITISING  DKEaOR 

Two  years  of  yellow  pages,  after  a 
decade  of  paper  management, 
taught  me  to  sell  advertising.  I'll 
lecxb  and  lecxi  you  into  the  2000^s  in 
a  new  vioy.  (206)  7/3-7756. 

RETAIL  MANAGO/ 
ADVOmSING  DIREaOR 

Due  to  the  downsizing  of  suburban 
weekly  plus  a  change  of  Publisher, 
GOOD  NEWS  is  representing  an  CMiil- 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  seeks 
reporting  or  erdHing  position  on  smal  to 
mid-sized  daily  anywhere  in  country. 
Great  dips,  even  bdter  work  ethic.  Ca 
Rick  (217)  342-2769. 

able  Ad  Director.  ^  has  18  veos  of 
varied  experienoe;  retail  end  classified, 
doi^  end  weekly,  and  iie  best  trainers 
in  tne  business,  nos  both  BA  and  MBA 
Very  community  minded  end  orier^ed. 

It  is  important  to  note  the#  if  you  hire 
this  oorididcite,  ih^  dred^d^ 

If  you  would  ii«^more*!n^^^S^, 
please  contact 

GOOD  NEWS 

Suite  245  Nexth 

Alpine  Cer*e 

Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 

GREAT  WRITING  JOB:  1  have  one.  1  do 
one.  But  situation  compels  me  to 
explore  new  great  jobs  at  aiier  great 
papers,  perhaps  in  re  West.  A  IDyear 
veteran,  1  do  it  ol  but  my  (orte  is  real 
lealures.  1  seek  a  orealive  plaoe/editor 
to  help  me  get  even  belter.  Bax  6095, 
Editor  &  FVtbtoher. 

HARD  WORKING  features  writer 
seeking  full  time  positicxi.  Twro  years 
experiertce  with  daily  on  part  time 
basis.  Will  relocate.  Send  to  Box 
6100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INNOVATIVE  REPORTER  -  Washing¬ 
ton,  local  experience.  Notional 
magazine  and  major  daily  bylines. 
Features,  investigative  stories,  decxl- 
line  writing.  Seeks  job  on  a  top  ckiily. 
Box  6110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSRJL  General  Manager  of  large 
weekly  gFCXjp  with  prior  etperierks  as 
top  30  market  advertising  director 
se^  challenging  position  with  metro 
daily,  either  general  mcnager  or  top 
expertising  mcnager.  Currer^  ^tnpkay- 
ed.  Solid  references.  Confidentiality 
respected.  Send  to  Box  6090,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THE  ECONOMY  took  my  job,  but  you 
can  be  tie  winner  by  Hiring  a  pro  to 
run  your  newsroom.  Seeking  top 
news  position  on  20,000-50,000 
paper  or  publisher's  spot  at 
10,000-20,000.  23  years  experi- 
erxe,  16  as  editor.  Col  Jim  at  (513) 
339-4766. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
Competitively  seasoned  circulator 
with  seven  consecutive  years  of  net 
paid  increases  as  Director.  Up  to 
date  on  A.B.C.,  postal,  alternate 
delivery  and  marketing.  Team  player, 
goexd  people  skills,  sales  driven  yet 
cost  conscious.  Seeks  challenging 
opportunity  in  area  writh  quality  fami¬ 
ly  environment. 

bend  to  Box  6109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THE  NAME  IS  AROe? 

1990  degree  in  journalism.  Promising 
sports  writer.  Good  education.  Solid, 
determined,  and  competent.  Some 
experienoe.  Wifing  to  relocate.  Write  or 
call  Michael  Archer,  PO  Box  503, 
Copaigue,  NY  11726.  (516) 

957-0907. 

TOP  EDITOR  at  mid-sized  paper 
seeks  new  challenge.  Strong  on  local 
news,  editorial  pages  and  newsroom 
management.  Send  to  Box  6098, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  writh  over  1 1 
years  experience  seeking  managerial 
position.  Excellent  track  record.  Box 
6115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  ABC  auditor  with  circula¬ 
tion  and  management  consulting 
experience.  Will  nelp  build  circula¬ 
tion  and  decrease  audit  costs.  Will¬ 
ing  to  travel  and/or  relocate.  Box 
6105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  TEN  APSE  sports  columnist  with 
editing  background,  sharp  and  fit, 
seeb  column,  beat  or  editing  position. 
Send  to  Box  6092,  Editor  &  (Wisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experierxed,  enthusiastic  editor/writer. 
Wil  relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 

Bourbon  is  the  spice  of  life. 

Erich  Kuerslen 
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Shop  Talk  at  ITiirty  by  Charles  Stough _ 

TAKING  THE  COMMITTEE  WAY  OUT 


ON  A  RECENT  afternoon,  a  Midwest¬ 
ern  daily  found  itself  in  a  spin,  its  news 
desk  confused,  its  copy  editors  in  a  sulk, 
its  makeup  editors  and  composing  room 
in  open  rebellion. 

The  trigger:  A  misunderstanding  by  a 
new  member  of  a  multidepartmental 
design  committee,  who  thought  a  nifty 
new  section-page  layout  style  was  to 
start  that  day.  In  fact,  it  was  not,  but  no 
one  on  the  committee  wanted  to  make 
an  issue  of  her  ignorance,  and  so  it  was 
rushed  into  play. 

Line  editors  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  writing  promo 
lines  for  stories  they  knew  nothing 
about.  Copy  editors  were  faced  with  be¬ 
coming  instant  guardians  of  style  before 
the  style  had  been  defined.  Makeup  ed¬ 
itors  and  printers  saw  page-building  sys¬ 
tems  tossed  to  the  wind.  Engravers  in¬ 
terrupted  deadline  work  to  shoot  new 
mastheads.  Everyone  associated  with 
production  grumbled  and  threw  blame 
here  and  there,  whereas  once  a  reason¬ 
ably  effective  team  had  handled  the 
high-tension  chore  of  making  a  metro 
paper’s  deadlines  with  relative  ease  and 
quiet  pride. 

However,  the  committee — by  now 


(Stough  is  a  copy  editor  for  the  Dayton 
Daily  News.) 
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comfortably  away  from  the  newsroom 
and  enjoying  restful  evenings  at 
home — had  prevailed  and,  as  far  as  the 
committee  was  concerned,  God  was  in 
his  heaven  and  all  was  right  with  the 
world. 

This  is  no  jeremiad  against  group 
planning.  Meetings  are  vital  to  every 
daily  newspaper’s  systems:  if  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  meetings  of  the  minds;  if  they 
arrive  at  decisions  that  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  everyone  involved;  and  if  the 
staff  on  the  front  line  still  has  the  pow¬ 
er  to  make  decisions  to  solve  spot  prob¬ 


lems  without  risking  careers. 

At  the  newspaper  of  the  ’90s,  more 
office  politicians  see  advantages  in 
joining  or  forming  wasteful  executive 
power  sessions  and  make-work  brain¬ 
storm  parties.  It  is  a  dynamic  that  is 
particularly  appealing  to  managers  of 
morning  papers,  the  better  to  avoid 
those  horribly  inconvenient  night 
hours  when  the  real  deadline  work  of 
an  ayem  sheet  happens,  and  when  there 
are  so  few  executives  around  to  impress. 

How  else,  after  all,  can  one  be  a  news 
executive  and  still  keep  a  “normal” 
eight-to-five  workday  if  not  to  be  a 
planner? 

The  pecking  order  is  never  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  on  a  morning  metro  news¬ 
paper,  nor  so  farcical,  as  when  Sunday 
editors  leave  work  at  five  p.m.  Satur¬ 
day,  when  Page  One  layouts  are  locked 
in  by  absent  gaggles  of  artistes,  or  when 
libel  issues  or  other  disputes  hang  on 
the  outcome  of  conference  calls  to  ab¬ 
sent  executives’  pagers. 

What  organization  succeeds  whose 
hierarchy  reposes  the  most  power  in  the 
managers  who  are  the  most  distant? 
Newspapers  suffer  when  blue-sky  man¬ 
agers  fill  pages  with  softer  news  easily 
gathered  in  the  hours  off  deadline:  Peti¬ 


tioners  view  with  alarm,  flacks  point 
with  pride,  bureaucrats  issue  reports, 
politicos  snip  ribbons  and  backstab  op¬ 
ponents. 

But  hustle  to  a  pillar  of  smoke  on  the 
horizon?  Chase  down  a  bank  robber? 
Find  a  witness  to  a  shooting?  Interview 
drivers  in  a  multicar  wreck?  Those 
hard-news  chores  are  left  to  nightsiders 
—  except  that  favored  staffers  do  not 
work  nights  and  the  news  hole  is  al¬ 
ready  filled  with  stuff  approved  by  day¬ 
time  committees. 

This  dysfunction  shows  in  the  print¬ 


ed  product.  The  poor  neglected  readers 
may  see  flashing  red  lights  and  hear 
gunshots  in  the  dark  but  find  only  sto¬ 
ries  about  police  budgets  and  union 
hassles  in  the  paper  that  hits  the  porch 
in  the  morning. 

On  the  same  subject,  why  do  re¬ 
porter  vacancies  always  seem  to  empty 
the  nightside  seats  first?  It  is  because 
dayside  execs  need  to  see  favorite  pro¬ 
jects  get  handled.  Morning  press  con¬ 
ferences  at  the  transit  authority  get 
full  coverage,  but  saloon  riots  in  the 
dark  are  too  far  away  or  the  news  hole 
is  too  small  for  anything  but  a  brief.  So 
why  bother? 

Off-hours  committees  are  amusing 
for  their  office  politics,  but  frustrating 
for  their  irrelevance  to  news  coverage. 
After  all,  the  business  of  a  newspaper  is 
news. 

At  a  perfect  newspaper,  these  rules 
would  apply: 

•  All  really  important  meetings — 
staff  training,  post-mortem  critiques, 
things  involving  cake  or  free  cigars — 
are  short,  taking  place  no  sooner  than 
six  hours  before  the  first-edition  press 
start.  All  else  is  ceremony. 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  35) 


At  the  newspaper  of  the  ’90s,  more  office  politicians 
see  advantages  in  joining  or  forming  wasteful  executive 
power  sessions  and  make-work  brainstorm  parties. 
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